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a better value for your view 
camera dollar than the. . . 
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Over The Edge, page 6 © Cheyenne Rouse, 1997 


Spring is the perfect time of year to plan your mountain biking adventures. You will also find great photographic opportunities in your travels. Learn how to safely carry your photo gear 
and get dramatic images by reading the article beginning on page 6. Photography by Cheyenne Rouse. 
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Letter From The Editor 


~ “ciation Summit as I write this, I feel inspired, 
educated, and more eager than ever to make 
exceptional images. We'll publish a full sum- 
mary of the fourth annual forum in the Fall 
98 issue, just in time for readers to make 
plans to attend the next Summit in San 
Diego, in February 1999. While there are 
many other advantages to NANPA mem- 
bership, this four day session of presenta- 
tions and camaraderie continues to be a 
highlight. 

The hot issue again this year concerned 
the digital manipulation of photographs, 
with the debate spurred on by Art Wolfe. A 
leader in this area a few years ago, Wolfe has 
refined his philosophy somewhat. He now 
restricts the sale of his “digital composites” 
for advertising use exclusively and publishes 
extensively manipulated photos only in 
books depicting photo “art.” As well, he in- 
sists that publishers include a detailed de- 
scription as to the extent of manipulation 
under each image to avoid any possible mis- 
understandings in the future. 

The issue of “cleaning up” nature im- 
ages—eliminating a distracting twig, for in- 
stance—is now on the back burner. This 
seems to be an area where photographers 
are getting closer to a consensus. Based on 
comments on the Nature Photo boards at 
AOL and CompuServe, it seems that only 
the most conservative maintain that minor 
corrections are inherently “wrong.” In any 
event, such clean-ups are now relatively easy 
to achieve. While few outdoor shooters are 
experts with digital imaging software, many 
service bureaus and pro labs can handle 
such tasks effectively. An article on working 
with such service providers is under way, 
and will be published later this year. 

Although I do not yet have the summary 
of our Reader Survey (sent to subscribers in 
late 1997) some of the current articles are 
based on specific requests. Joe McDonald's 
review of outdoor flash techniques, Arthur 
Morris’ advanced bird photography tips, 
Tim Fitzharris’ suggestions for effective 


35mm landscapes and Bob Krist’s assign- 
ment diary are all offered in response to 
reader demand. Since Allen Rokach and 
Anne Millman’s 1996 Amphoto book on 
garden photography was a best-seller, I be- 
lieve this is also a topic of interest to many 
readers. 

Although I now test primarily high tech 
cameras (for our sister publication Shutter- 
bug) I owned several mechanical models 
and have used most of the others on at least 
a few occasions. At the risk of re-opening the 
old “Manual vs. Automatic Cameras” de- 
bate, I decided to review the few 35mm 
SLRs without any computerized features. It 
was interesting to note that the majority of 
the 10 teens who attended the NANPA Stu- 
dent Program in Florida were using exactly 
such equipment. At least as a back-up to a 
fully battery-dependent camera, these mod- 
els are certainly worthy of consideration. 

Speaking of high tech cameras with long 
lists of features, I must admit that a couple of 
errors crept into my Specifications Chart for 
“ideal” SLRs in the Winter issue. Both con- 
cerned the Pentax PZ-lp a camera I had 
tested extensively for Shutterbug last year. As 
several readers reminded me, this model 
does indeed have depth of field preview and 
reflex mirror pre-lock; the latter is accessed 
with the 2 sec delay self-timer mode. A few 
astute folks also pointed out that the caption 
for the photo on page 32 referred to a 
“brightly-clad” person while he was absent 
in the image as published. 

Our apologies to Pentax Corporation 
and to photographer Janet H. Lewis for 
these errors. We thank those who read every 
sentence and closely review every image 
published here in Shutterbugs Outdoor & 
Nature Photography. We continue to look 
forward to feedback on what we are doing 
well, and where we might improve the mag- 
azine to make it the single 
most useful publication 
you purchase. 
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How many times have you said to yourself 

while mountain biking on a scenic backcountry 
trail or a location near your home, “! sure wish I'd 
brought my camera. If | could only figure out an 
easy way to lug it along.” Many photographers, 
including myself, have found it difficult not only to 
shoot pictures while mountain biking but to 
devise a system to safely and conveniently carry 
their camera gear along. Let me share with you 
some tips and techniques that enable me to get 
great photos while mountain biking. 


t is not always an easy task to capture dynamic 

photos while engaged in physical activity, but 

the fun for me is in the challenge of trying. I 

will also discuss several of the best ways that I 

have found to safely carry your photo equip- 
ment along on the ride without being too cum- 
bersome or weighing you down too much. Yes, 
you will really be able to enjoy your ride. 

Getting Started. There are quite a few tech- 
niques for capturing dynamic mountain biking 
photos. You can go for the cyclist in the landscape 
look, in your face action, or experimental pan- 
ning and blurred motion shots. Have fun and be 
creative, trying a little bit of everything. Perhaps | 
you have been thinking about shooting a POV 
(Point Of View) shot. This is taken from the | 
mountain biker’s perspective where the handle 
bars and rider’s hands are visible. You have most 
likely seen a POV used for various sports; it’s pop- 
ular on the Outdoor Life network and in adver- 
tisements because it helps the viewers feel like 
they are actually participating. The trick (and 
there are many) to executing this shot is—be cre- 
ative. 

I was determined to shoot a mountain biking 


Ine cage 


POV for a stock request received from a book publisher. 
They were searching for the perfect photo— with all of 
the right ingredients—for the cover of a mountain biking 
trail guide. Since I am not a techno-wiz, I knew that I 
would have to come up with a plan of attack that was sim- 
ple, creative and would help me get the job done ASAP. 

After many weird looks from other mountain bikers 
and two rolls of film, I finally got the results that I hoped 
would do the trick. This is how I executed the setup. 

I put the strap over my head and secured it with a 
clip. I used my Dewitt strap (discussed later) to tighten 
the camera around me, just below my collar bone. 
With duct tape I strapped the camera on tighter (verti- 
cally—remember this is for a cover) while making sure 
that the lens was pointing slightly upward to include 
some sky in the frame. I had to assume that there was 
sky in the frame since there was no way to look 
through the viewfinder. This was tougher than I imag- 
ined. I’m sure that I looked absolutely ridiculous; I had 


(Pages 6 and 7) This is my favorite shot. To make 
images like this more dramatic, add a warm 
colored filter. Your friends will wonder why they 
never see sunsets this brilliant. (Right and below) 
Look for jumps, puddles or anything that will 

add to the action. Bring along a few energy bars 
for your biking buddy. (Opposite page) This is 
that tricky shot that I described in the text. The 
key to success is to be creative and have fun. Try 
this technique with different shutter speeds 

and add a filter for effect. 


© Cheyenne Rouse, 1997 


to laugh at myself, thinking this is how I make a living? 

Then the fun began. I put the camera on self-timer mode, placed my foot 
on the bike pedal and sat up very straight, leaning back (a bit) to make sure 
that there was going to be some sky in the frame. I started riding and pressed 
the shutter button, giving me 10 seconds to get up speed. Naturally, I tried to 
stay on the smoothest part of the trail so as not to bump the camera around 
too much. Imagine doing this for 72 frames. I was tired after the photo ses- 
sion. I went to the photo lab, dropped off the rolls and said a little prayer to 
the photo fairies (you know, the ones that decide whether your pictures will 
come out or not) that I would actually have a few useable shots. 

The next day, I drove down to the lab and spilled the first box of slides over 
the light table they provided. I was thrilled. The photo fairies had smiled on 
me once again. I had a nice variety of images to send to the book publisher; 
some had blurred action (at '/3 sec) and some had stopped action (at 1/250 
sec). There were even a few shots where I had used an orange filter while rid- 
ing toward the setting sun...nice. One of the pictures had all the required 
ingredients; it was chosen for the cover of the Mountain Biking guide. Hard 
work really does pay off. Now, you get out there and try it. 

Cyclists In The Landscape. After shooting some POVs it’s time to utilize 


© Cheyenne Rouse, 1997 


that biking buddy of yours. You'd better 
forewarn him that he will be the victim for 
the day. Bring along a bright T-shirt or 
windbreaker for him to wear; it will add 
more excitement to the picture. Make sure 
(as much as you can) that all of his gear 
(helmet, gloves, etc.) is up-to-date and nice 
looking. 

Ask him to ride ahead to a scenic spot 
and just look out; these make nice motiva- 
tional images. Have the model drink from 
a water bottle; shoot it wide and then move 
in close to fill the frame. As the day is draw- 
ing to a close and the sun is low in the west- 
ern sky, look for high ground. Put your bik- 
ing buddy between you and the sun; there 
you go, a beautiful sunset silhouette. Add a 
warm filter (red, orange, sepia) over the 
lens for drama. Since I have been dubbed 
the silhouette queen, these are usually my 
favorite photos. Hey, they pay the bills. I 
think that I have had more sunset silhou- 
ettes published than any other of my 
images. These pictures can be so inspira- 
tional and we all need inspiration from 
time to time. 

Motion Effects. The thought of taking a 
tripod may (or may not) have entered your 
mind by now. Well, forget it. Carrying a 
standard tripod is not really a practical 


Your biking buddy will come in 
handy for adding a sense of scale 
and an important element to your 

landscape photos. Big Nature, 

Small People is a good slogan to keep 
in mind for the scenic shots. 


Photos © Cheyenne Rouse, 1997 


Carrying Photo Gear 


option; it would add too much weight and 
make the ride more challenging than it 
needs to be. You could probably carry one 
of the smaller, lightweight tripods but they 
tend to be flimsy, thus not of much use. 

I find that a monopod is a better alter- 
native. I attach it to the horizontal bar that 
runs from the handle bar to the seat with 
two mini bungee cords. The monopod cer- 
tainly does its share of rattling but hasn’t 
fallen off yet. (I suppose you could cover it 
with foam pipe insulation from a hardware 
store.) When I’m ready to get off the bike 
and shoot a picture, I simply remove the 
bungee cords and get to work. 

The main use of a monopod is for 
shooting those panning shots that might be 
a bit tricky without it. Panning involves 
moving the camera along with the subject, 
tripping the shutter at some point to take a 
photo. Ask your biking buddy to ride 
toward you at a high speed, at an angle to 
your position. As he/she approaches, focus 
on the subject and follow his/her motion 
with the camera. Press the shutter release 
button and continue panning. This follow 
through is important for getting smooth 
results. 

Try various shutter speeds with this 
technique. At '/30 sec the rider will appear 


Whether you want to shoot scenic beauty on your excursions or capture images of Biff or Buffy flying off a 
cliff and landing perfectly, simplicity and convenience are the key factors. You definitely want to keep the 
camera handy enough so that you will use it. If it’s tucked away in a backpack and you have to stop, get off your 
bike, and retrieve it every time you want to shoot, well, you won’t return with a lot of film that needs 
processing. Believe me, | have tried that method and it gets old real fast. 

After much trial and error and many missed shots, | finally came up with a way to carry camera equipment 
while mountain biking. This also works well when hiking in a backcountry situation. The necessary accessory | 
is a “chest harness system” which keeps the camera from swinging or bouncing around. Many stores carr 
models such as the Tamrac Action Camera System or the OP/Tech Stabilizer Strap. 

Designs differ but all include a neck strap (or shoulder straps) 
plus a “yoke” strap that holds the camera against th hi 

Being a small framed female, | find that the ‘Dewi 


(order from, 
better. The o 


trina Pruett; (503} 378-0812)’ fits 'm 
ers are adjlistablé, but seem tobe TY de fot 


larger photographers than me. They may. fit you perfectly. 
| can cinch the Dewitt Strap tight enough to hold the 
camera/lens securely against my body. Like the others, it 
makes removing the camera from the chest strap quick 
and easy. Instead of the neck strap that came with the 
camera, | switched to a neoprene strap (a Tamrac). 
Several companies make these, using the stretchy 
material; you will hardly notice the weight of the 


camera/lens around your neck. 


You should also get a small, padded waist pack 
for filters, film, flash, plus a few snacks and water. 
Do not overload your waist pack; remember it’s just 
more weight you'll have to pedal with up those gnarly hills. 4 
It's a good idea to keep your camera ‘covered. while riding t to- protect it sen diwlemenié dust, rain, 
smashed bugs, etc. A plastic bag or bandanna works well; of course the plastic bag is more useful if it rains: 
| usually tuck a-small lens brush in the leg of my bike pants for quick wean: {An ae brush. is great 
in dry climates where there is a lot of dust and static Slectrteity:) 
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fairly sharp while the background will be 
blurred for implied motion. A 1/250 sec 
shutter speed will “freeze” the motion and 
everything will appear sharp. You can also 
use flash for an interesting effect while 
panning. A slow shutter speed (like '/15 sec) 
will produce a partially sharp subject with 
some motion blur and a nicely streaked 
background. This “flash/pan” technique, 
combined with a wide angle lens, is very 
popular now in all of the biking maga- 
zines. 

Here is another method you could try. 
Mount the camera with a wide angle lens 
on the monopod and set the self-timer. 
Holding the monopod like a baseball bat 
close to the ground, run alongside your 
buddy while he/she rides at a moderate 
speed. (Otherwise you'll be too winded to 
shoot many of these.) Keep the camera 
down by the front wheel with the wide 
angle lens aimed upward a bit to include 
more of the subject. Shoot a lot of frames, 
varying the shutter speed from slow to fast. 
It takes a while to get the hang of this 
method of shooting but you'll get some 
unusual effects. Practice, practice, practice. 

Conclusion. The shooting and carrying 
methods that I described have been put to 
the test. Last spring, I joined a group of 
adventurous mountain bikers for a trip 
down the fabled White Rim Trail, a rough 
90 mile trail that meanders down into and 
through Canyonlands National Park in 
Utah. Even though we were spinning and 
rolling through landscapes filled with red 
mesas, stone towers and scenic vistas, these 
were the three most grueling days I have 
spent on a mountain bike. The trail was a 
bit (understatement) more challenging 
than I had anticipated; coupled with severe 
spring weather (snow) and the high alti- 
tude, this was quite an adventure. 

Lugging photo equipment on my bike 
and body added to the difficulty. But I did 
make it through the ordeal and so did my 
camera gear. When all was said and done, I 
admitted that it was actually fun. I saw a 
different side of myself: stronger and more 
determined. The fact that I was photo- 
graphically prepared and tested my gear 
and carrying system in advance proved to 
be a real advantage. 

It goes without saying that all of my 
suggestions can be applied whether you 
will be mountain biking locally or on a 
rugged backcountry trail. You'll finally be 
able to show your friends and family the 
beautiful scenery that you get to see while 
riding. Maybe they'll want to join you on 
your next ride; (more victims, models for 
your photography). Happy Trails. 


About The Author 
Cheyenne Rouse is a professional stock 


photographer, specializing in adventure 
sports, outdoor recreation/lifestyles and 
remote scenics. Her images have appeared 
in OUTSIDE, Backpacker, Adventure West, 
Outdoor Photographer and many other 
publications. She has also had many of her 
images published as book covers. Her work 
is represented worldwide by 10 stock agen- 
cies. Rouse has helped many aspiring pho- 
tographers get started by holding private 
consulting sessions and educating them on 
the business of stock photography. Her 
book on Family Camping, published by 
Western Publishing, is slated for release jn 
late 1998. v3 


For most of her outdoor stock pho- 
tography, Cheyenne Rouse carries a 
Canon EOS Elan camera, Tamron 70- 
210mm f/2.8 zoom and two Tokina lens- 
es: the 28-70mm f/2.8 and the 300mm 
f/4 telephoto. Her favorite bags are the 
Tamrac Summit Photo Backpack (the 
smaller model) and the roomy Eagle 
Creek waist pack. She often uses 
Photoflex reflectors (gold/white and 
translucent white) as well as a Bogen tri- 
pod and a Tamron Action Monopod. 
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the images they create. 
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Walk into any famous 
public garden and you'll 
probably see many people 
with their cameras in hand. 
After all, a well planned 
garden is a joy to the eye. 
What may be surprising is 
that few of those would-be 
photographers stand much 
of a chance of capturing on 
film the beauty they came 
to behold. That’s because 
many eager shutterbugs 
tend to believe a common 
fallacy. They assume that 
what you see is what you 
get—that a thing of beauty 
is bound to produce a 
spectacular photograph. 
What could be more lovely 
than a garden? 


n fact, as in most photography, good 

results depend much more on the 

photographer's vision and technique 

than on an ideal subject. Learning 
how to see with clarity and purpose is 
something everyone can learn. Do so and 
you'll have the potential to transform your 
garden photographs so they not only cap- 
ture the experience of being in a magnifi- 
cent garden but surpass it. 

Overviews. A good place to begin is 
with overview shots. These will reveal the 
overall design of the garden while also 
identifying the specific location. These 
images should document the garden in a 
recognizable and beautiful way. That's 
almost impossible from a path or at 


(Opposite page) Uniform, hazy light is 
great for garden photography because it 
minimizes shadows and brings out 
details, whether you are photographing 
people or scenery. For this composition at 
Holland’s Keukenhof Gardens, I exposed 
Fujichrome 100 using my Zuiko 
35-70mm lens at 35mm, and set the 
aperture at f/8 with the shutter speed on 
automatic. (Top) For this close-up of a 
tulip bent by the rain at PepsiCo’s 
Donald M. Kendall Sculpture Garden in 
Purchase, New York, I wanted to focus 
on its shape and rich color. Shooting 
with my Olympus OM-4T and Zuiko 
90mm macro lens on a tripod, I exposed 
Fujichrome 100 RD film for */s sec at 
f/11 for slight underexposure to deepen 
the red. (Bottom) Soft, warm toned 
sunset light and Fujichrome Provia 
boosted the pinks and oranges in this 
overview taken at Holland’s Keukenhof 
Garden. Working with a Zuiko 
35-70mm lens set at 35mm, I exposed 
for "hs sec at f/16. 


Photos © Allen Rokach, 1997 


ground level. For truly dramatic overviews, try getting a high per- 
spective. Find a nearby hill, climb a ladder, shoot out of a window, 
get access to the roof, or stand on a bridge—whatever works best so 
you can view the scene from above. If that’s not possible, try at least 
to stand on a bench. 

If all else fails, achieve a sense of the garden's space and include 
some identifying features. For example, choose an eye-catching fea- 
ture—a fountain, a trellis—as the focal point for the background, 
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(Left) Since I couldn’t get close enough to enlarge 
these tulips with a macro lens, I turned to my Zuiko 
300mm lens plus a 25mm extension tube to shoot this 
moderate close-up. That combination gave me the 
magnifying power and narrow depth of field I needed 
to set the flowers against a deliberately blurred 
backdrop of grape hyacinths at Holland’s Keukenhof 
Garden. The exposure was f/5.6 for '/1s sec on 
Fujichrome Velvia. (Bottom left) Sharpness was 
critical for this vignette made at Winterthur Garden 
in Wilmington, Delaware, so I turned to my Zuiko 
35mm wide angle lens and focused approximately '/3 
of the way into the frame. Photographing with my 
Olympus OM-4T, I exposed Fujichrome 100 RD film 
for '/co sec at f/8. (Bottom right) You don’t have to look 
far to find fitting subjects for garden vignettes. I came 
across this delicate spring dogwood near home at 
PepsiCo World Headquarters in Purchase, New York. 
To set off its white bracts but retain the lush greens, I 
exposed for '/co sec at f/5.6 on Fujichrome 50 using my 
Zuiko 50-250mm zoom lens set at 150mm. 


with a rich foreground leading up to it. Also, position yourself off 
the path so the line it creates leads the viewer's eye forward into the 
frame. Combine close plantings with more distant ones. 

Vignettes. The bread and butter of good garden photography, 
the vignette portrays a discreet, coherent segment of the garden: a 
portion of a perennial border, a grouping of grasses, a mix of roses 
or a combination of nearby plantings. Vignettes clarify the design of 
the garden on a tighter scale and draw the viewer closer to the par- 
ticulars. These images encompass the essence of the garden from a 
more intimate perspective. 

As you search for photogenic possibilities, observe the garden's 
distinctive elements, particularly those that reveal relationships of 
color, texture and form. Look at how plants interact with one 
another, and start to think of ways to arrange them in aesthetically 
powerful compositions. The better your composition, the more 
effective your attempt to convey the visual qualities of the garden. 

Also, build a vignette around a focal point such as a tree, a bench, 
a trellis or a garden statue. Without a clear focal point, the image 
will lack a visual center. 

Details. More than any other kind of image, garden photogra- 
phers gravitate toward shooting details. Usually, they aim their cam- 
eras at some fine flower specimen, hoping for a brilliant floral por- 
trait. That's all well and good, but it can become monotonous. Not 
that you should avoid shooting floral portraits. Just be sure to make 
them—and all your other detail shots—startling eye openers, 
things most people see but don't notice. 


I opened my Zuiko 300mm lens to its widest aperture setting and added a 
25mm extension tube to limit depth of field for this “slice of the scene” shot of a 
summer meadow filled with wildflowers. Shooting in Crested Butte, Colorado, I 
exposed '/2s0 sec at f/5.6 on Ektachrome 100SW. 


Look for pockets of interesting color or 
texture. Or notice the quality of light illu- 
minating a particular flower. Experiment 
with depth of field to create interesting 
images that combine sharp areas with 
blurs. Vary your perspective so you are not 
always shooting from the front. 

Most of all, simplify. If you want a true 
detail, be sure you keep the image spare 
and focused. Move in close to frame a tight 
composition and isolate; don't include any 
more than is essential to your purpose. 


‘Turn the backdrop dark by brightening the 
subject: add fill flash or light bounced from 
a reflector. Where possible, find a camera 
angle that uses a shadow area as the back- 
ground; or render it as a smooth blur of 
contrasting color so your primary subject 
really stands out. 

A Personal Perspective. Beyond shots 
that document aspects of the garden, look 
for ways to convey your own perspective. 
Begin by thinking about what appeals to 
you in each garden. What mood or feeling 
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1512 Kona Drive, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90220, 
310-537-9380, Toll Free 1-800-421-1141 
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does it generate? If you close your eyes, what is the image that stays 
in your mind? Think about how you would portray the garden if 
you could paint it, with just the right light or with certain distrac- 
tions removed. Such imaginative exercises will help you focus on 
exactly how you would want to express the message in a photo- 
graph. 

Get Creative. To hone your creative powers further, experiment 


with new ideas and approaches. For example, try your hand at por- 
traying motion in impressionistic ways. Instead of always going for 
maximum sharpness, develop an appreciation for the unexpected 
effects of wind induced motion. Let the movement of flowers, grass- 
es or trees register on the film as a blur by using a slow shutter speed. 

Try a variety of speeds, starting with '/s0 sec or '/1s sec depending 
on how quickly the wind is blowing your subject. Then take a series 
of exposures at progressively slower speeds with your camera on a 
tripod. (In Manual mode, adjust your aperture setting to keep 


hips For Effective images 


Consider the following techniques for creating aesthetically pleasing garden pho- 
tos: 

¢ Analyze your garden subject according to its basic geometry. That will help you 
see it as a visual arrangement of shapes, not as tree trunks, bushes and patches. of 


ground cover. Then organize the shapes into an effective, harmonious whole based 


on your personal aesthetic sensibilities. 


¢ For symmetrical images, think in terms of shapes that mirror each other or 


repeat across the film plane, such as flowers with the same shape in a’ bed. For an 
asymmetrical composition emphasize one dominant shape, such as a tree on the 
horizon. 

* Look for lines that add visual interest. Lines that converge create a sense of 
depth; a horizon line can divide the film frame into_bold flat areas; and the irregular, 
undulating lines of grasses create more freeform, impressionistic effects. 

¢ Return to a garden at different times of the day or under various weather con- 
ditions to find a particular quality of light. Most photographers favor the warm, low 
angled light around sunrise and sunset, which is ideal for backlight and sidelight. 
Sidelight is excellent for bringing out textures in individual plants, vignettes or 
overviews. It also casts interesting shadows which you can incorporate in your gar- 
den images for graphic purposes. If you find many reflections or glare on the foliage, 
consider a polarizing filter. 

¢ For midday photography, professional garden photographers often prefer over- 
cast conditions instead of a bright and sunny day. Diffused light 
softens shadows, reduces contrast and brings out the 
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(Left) I saw the makings of an aesthetic 
abstraction using the colors of spring 
wildflowers and three posts in a Texas 
field. To create the telephoto image I 
had in mind, I used a Zuiko 50-250mm 
lens set at 200mm and exposed at f/8 for 
ls sec on Fujichrome 100. (Top) I 
needed to use a fast shutter speed of 

Is00 sec to catch these swaying grasses at 
their point of greatest curvature in this 
spring bloom in Israel. Working with a 
Nikkor 200mm lens, I set my aperture 
at f/5.6. (Opposite page) To capture the 
aura of Holland’s Keukenhof Garden in 
an overview, I decided to integrate the 
typical elements: beds of flowering bulbs, 
towering trees, and fan-like fountains. 
With my Zuiko 35-70mm zoom lens set 
at 35mm, I exposed for '/s sec at f/16 on 
Ektachrome 100 EPZ. 


exposure constant or shoot in Shutter Pri- 
ority Automatic.) Keep a record of the 
speeds you used and match them with the 
results when they come in. Then decide 
which effect you like best and try it with 
different subjects. 

Conclusion. A garden is truly a place for 
all seasons when it comes to creating stun- 
ning photographs. The more often you 
visit a particular garden—your own or a 
public one in your area—the more you will 
become aware of the subtle changes that 
occur as one season flows into the next. 

Remember to notice not just the indi- 
vidual plants but the entire arrangement of 
the garden and how it comes to life in a dif- 
ferent way as the year progresses. Always 
keep your eye on the special qualities of 
light, something that also changes as the 
days wax and wane, and the sun's position 
in the sky differs from one season to the 
next. As you return to your favorite garden 
spots over the cycle of seasons, you'll dis- 
cover not only new beauty but also an 
increasing ability to capture that beauty on 
film. 


About The Authors 

Allen Rokach is a senior photographer at Southern Living mag- 
azine and was the Director of Photography at the New York Botan- 
ical Gardens. As director of the Center for Nature Photography, he 
runs on location nature photography workshops worldwide. (For 
information, call (205) 595-5665 or write the center at 3916 Glen- 
wood Ave., Birmingham, AL 35222.) His images have appeared in 
all major nature and photography magazines. This spring, 
Amphoto published his most recent books, The Field Guides to 
Photographing Gardens and Seasons, both written with Anne Mill- 
man. 

Anne Millman, cofounder and executive director of the Center 
for Nature Photography works in public relations and writes on 
photography, travel, natural science and technology. Her articles 
have appeared in national publications such as Audubon, Science 
Digest, The New York Times and Popular Photography. Be 


For garden photography, Allen Rokach usually carries the 
following: an Olympus OM4-T and OM-3 with Zuiko lenses: 


35-70mm £/3.6, 50-250mm £/4.5 and 90mm f/2 macro. Acces- 
sories include a polarizing filter, Bogen 3001 tripod with Linhof 
Profi 3 ball head with quick release; his films of choice are 
Ektachrome 100SW and Fujichrome Velvia. 


ith depth of field preview capabili- 
ty. stash ers vem etre ges you hebestcon 
trol of your composition 

Any lens with a focal length shorter than 50mm is cor. 
sidered a wide angle lens, but for gardens, most photogra- 
phers prefer lenses between 24mm and 38mm. The wider 
the angle of view, the more exaggerated the perspective will 
appear. They are invaluable for portraying an entire garden 
overview or for integrating a nearby subject with the broad 
expanse of its garden setting areas. Wide angle lenses can 
achieve great depth of field allowing you to combine fore- 
ae and background with little or no loss of sharpness in 
either. 

¢ Telephoto lenses are under used but can open up many 
creative possibilities: to enlarge flowers you can't get close 
to, such as water lilies in a pond; to separate a portion of a 
garden scene from its surroundings, isolating small visual 
gems from the huge mine of the garden; to blur our unwant: 
ed foreground or background foliage with shallow depth of 
field, so that the main subjects in a vignette or detail stand 
out; to flatten and compress space to visually juxtapose areas 
that are some distance apart. This interesting effect works 
best when the subjects have simple shapes, lines and colors. 
Focal lengths between 80mm to 200mm are best for garden 
photography. 

¢ If you plan to do close-up work regularly, certainly invest 
in a 50-60mm macro lens or close focus accessories such as 
extension tubes or supplementary close-up lenses. Although 
it is the most expensive of the options, a true macro lens is 
self-contained, has excellent optics, is easy to use and does- 
n't reduce light transmission as extension tubes do. 

¢ On bright, sunny days, polarizing filters can restore the 
true, natural colors in a garden scene, deepen the blue of the 
sky and make white clouds stand out. They accomplish all this 
by reducing or eliminating glare and reflectivity from foliage, 
water and other shiny garden surfaces. As you rotate the fil- 
ter, you can control exactly how much glare and reflectivity 
you want to remove—just watch the effect through your 
viewfinder. 

Note: Each lens may need its own polarizer to fit proper- 
ly and prevent vignetting—dark corners where the polarizer 
cuts into the frame. (Or buy the largest size you'll need and 
use stepup rings to adapt it to lenses with a smaller filter 
mount.) Be especially careful with wide angle lenses if your fil- 
ter is quite thick. You may need to buy a “thin ring” polarizer 
intended for ultra-wide lenses. Also, most of today’s high tech 
35mm SLR cameras require a “Circular” (not “Linear’) polar- 
izer to retain reliable autofocus and light metering. Check 
before you buy. 

¢ A sturdy, stable tripod is the most essential accessory 
for garden photography. It lets you compose carefully and 
precisely, and permits you to maintain any position, no matter 
how awkward, through any number of exposures. Without hav- 
ing to worry about a steady hand, you can use slow shutter 
speeds and small aperture settings for greater depth of field. 
Since a fine tripod can last a lifetime, buy the best you can 
afford. 

¢ A ball joint head that allows you to maneuver your cam- 
era to any angle with ease and locks with a single turn makes 
using a tripod a breeze. 
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ings drooped, bills pointed to the 


sky, the two 


great blue herons strutted 


about, each absolutely sure that it was the cat’s meow; 
the herons were engaged in a territorial dispute over feeding 


territory. Bird photography is my job so it’s not often that my heart 
pounds with excitement. But these two reminded me of the many reasons that 
have made photographing birds the driving passion in my life for some 15 years. 


This episode occurred while I was 
leading a Birds As Art/Instructional 
Photo-Tour. The enthusiasm of my group 
had waned after a spectacular morning of 
shooting at the Ding Darling National 
Wildlife Refuge on Sanibel Island, Florida; 


they were hungry and they wanted lunch. 
But it was too early in the day to quit, and, 
with the slightly overcast conditions, the 
quality of the light was good. I implored 
each of the eight participants to join me 
on a walk down the beach on the Captiva 


Island side of Blind Pass, but none accept- 
ed my offer. Instead, they chose to hang 
out in the parking lot drinking ice-cold 
bottled water. 

They quenched their thirsts and I 
wound up with a roll of spectacular pho- 


pe 


tographs of the displaying herons. One of 
the images was highly commended in the 
“BG ple 1997 Wildlife Photographer of the 
Year” competition, proving once again that 
in bird photography, determination is often 
rewarded. 

While photographing birds since 1983, 
and making a wonderful living doing the 
same since 1992, I've used and developed 
many successful techniques. I often do 
things quite differently from other top 
nature shooters. Here are my top five pro- 
fessional tips for photographing birds. 


l Use Natural Light Wisely. 
When utilizing frontal lighting, strive 
to position yourself so that your shadow 
points directly at the subject. If your shadow 
is pointing to the left of the bird, move to 
your right, and vice versa. Sidelighting and 
backlighting often work well for furry 
mammals, but the colors and details of a 
bird’s plumage are best revealed by direct 
front lighting. 

Shooting portraits is a snap when the 
wind is at a 90° angle to the direction of the 
light. With the sun in the east and the wind 
from the north (or south) for example, the 
subject, facing into the wind, will be parallel 
to the film plane as long as you point your 
shadow at the subject. In most cases you will 


be able to shoot wide open and still render 
the entire bird in sharp focus. (Unless you 
are really close, there is no need to stop 
down to small apertures for more depth of 
field, so your shutter speed remains high, 
assuring a sharper image.) 

When utilizing direct frontal lighting, it 
is important to note the manner in which 
sunlight strikes the subject’s face. When the 
bird turns its head so that the feathers of the 
face are impeccably lit, depress the shutter 
release button. The resulting photograph 
will feature an attractive catchlight in the 
eye making the bird seem alive. Images 
made when the bird has turned its head 
even slightly away from the light will be dull 
and lifeless. 

When shooting silhouettes of strongly 
backlit subjects, you will usually obtain the 
best results by shifting your position so that 
the subject is directly between you and the 
sun. The backlit effect will be strongest 
when you line yourself up with the subject 
and the light source. By raising or lowering 
the tripod, you can zero-in on the most bril- 
liantly colored section of the background, 
be it the sky or its watery reflection. Do not 
include the sun in the composition unless it 
is just above the horizon or its image is well 
muted by low clouds, haze, or fog. Other- 
wise you risk serious eye damage, especially 
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when working with telephoto lenses. 


Use Wide Apertures In AE 
Mode. Selecting the lens’ widest 
aperture (such as f/4 or f/5.6) has two bene- 


(Page 18) The great blue heron on Captiva Island, Florida. Following and framing the action with a handheld 400mm autofocus 
lens is easier than when attempting the same with tripod mounted super telephoto lenses. (Canon EF 400mm f/5.6L lens with 
EOS A2 body. Fuji Velvia pushed one stop. Evaluative metering: 1/250 second at f/5.6.) (Page 19) The Atlantic puffin at 
Machias Seal Island, Maine. Bright overcast conditions are ideal for photographing black and white birds, but even in these 
conditions, it is best to work with the sun behind you. (Canon EF 500mm f/4.5L lens with EOS A2 body. Fuji Velvia pushed one 
stop. Evaluative metering +'/2 stop: 1/500 second at f/6.7.) (Opposite page, top) The Heerman’s gull in LaJolla, California. When 
using a center-weighted or multi-segmented metering pattern, a bit of underexposure is needed when photographing birds with 
bright white highlights against middle or middle-dark backgrounds. (Canon EF 600mm f/4.0L lens with EOS 1N body. Fuji Velvia, 
pushed one stop. Evaluative metering -'/3 stop: 1/750 second at f/5.6.) (Opposite page, bottom) An Anhinga, taken at Everglades 
National Park, Florida. Direct frontal lighting is generally best when making portraits of birds. The low-angled sunlight of early 
morning and late afternoon, rich in red and yellow components, adds drama to any image. (Canon FD 800mm f/5.6L lens with 
50mm extension tube and T-90 body. Fuji Velvia pushed one stop. Center-weighted average metering +'/2 stop: 1/250 second at 
f/5.6.) (Below) An osprey with a gafftopsail catfish in his mouth, captured on Sanibel Island, Florida. Hand holding a light 


autofocus telephoto lens makes flight photography a snap. (Canon EF 400mm f/5.6L lens with EOS A2 body. Fuji Velvia pushed 
one stop. Evaluative metering: 1/750 second at f/5.6.) 


1/2000 sec, and 1/3000 sec at £/5.6 (with ISO 100 film). You will of 
course, still need to add 1'/s to 1'/2stops of light to the suggested expo- 
sure for the brilliant white feathers—to keep your whites clean and 
bright with good feather detail. But then there is the question, “Which 
reading will be your starting point?” 

When working with center-weighted average metering realize that 
you can control the exposure of the bird by controlling the exposure 
of the background. This technique works best when the bird occupies 
from '/; to */s of the entire image area. The following has proven suc- 
cessful for me with narrow-latitude slide film. 

* Set a +1 exposure compensation factor (that is, add light or over- 
expose) when photographing birds against very light backgrounds. 

*Set only +0.5 compensation with backgrounds that are a stop 
lighter than a middle-tone (or with birds that are a bit darker than the 
background). 

* Set a -1 compensation factor (that is, subtract light or underex- 
pose) from the suggested meter reading with black or very dark back- 
grounds. 
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fits: it provides the fastest possible shutter speed and yields soft, pleas- 
ingly defocused backgrounds as well. Fast shutter speeds can help you 
produce sharp images even when using 1.4x and 2x tele-extenders. 
Choose a smaller aperture (higher f/number) only when additional 
depth of field is needed: such as when photographing large flocks, two 


* A -0.5 factor should be fine for backgrounds that average one stop 
darker than a middle-tone. 

* With middle-toned backgrounds, you'll usually come up with a 
pleasing exposure by shooting at the meter-suggested value, without 
any compensation. With very light or very dark birds that are unusu- 


birds on different planes, or small birds at 
point-blank range for example. (Depth of field 
decreases as subject to camera distance 
decreases. In the latter instance, you'll need a 
smaller aperture to create a greater zone of 
sharpness so that both the bird’s eye and the 
feathers on its near-wing will be in sharp 
focus.) 

I suggest working in the camera’s Aperture 
Priority AE mode using either the center- 
weighted average or multi-segmented meter- 
ing pattern. This approach is fast and allows 
you to keep on shooting when the lighting 
conditions are changing constantly. Working 
in Manual mode is always slower; there are 
more calculations to be made and more set- 
tings to be adjusted. Some photographers rec- 
ommend spot metering birds but this can be 
extremely difficult with small, fast moving sub- 
jects. 

As well, spot metering areas of plumage that 
seem to be of the same tonality often results in 
readings that differ by a stop or more. When 
spot metering off different areas of the wing of 
a great egret that is large in the frame, for 
example, you may get readings of 1/1500 sec, 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN MICHIGAN 
1998 Larry West Workshops 


Carl Sams Il says: “Larry gives e 8 
150%: he’s definitely one of the May 7 22 
e June 7-12 


best in the business.” 
e June 14-19 
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Carolyn Chatterton on the workshops: 
“Not only is Larry always on the cutting 
edge of photographic technique; his 
wonderful sense of humor and his love 
of the natural world make learning easy 
and fun for photographers of all ability 
levels.” 


Top rated author of three recent “how 
to” books on nature photography as 
well as numerous other credits. Carry 
has the knowledge. the vision. and the 
technical mastery to help you create 
better photographs. regardless of 

skill level. 


For more information on, or to sign up, contact Larry West at (517) 676-1890 or 
write him at 24 West Barnes Road, Mason, Michigan 48854 
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ally small or large in the frame however, you 
will need to learn to make appropriate com- 
pensation. 

Remember: with center-weighted meter- 
ing add light (“+” compensation) to keep 
overall light-toned images bright and sub- 
tract light (“-” compensation) to keep over- 
all dark scenes dark in the final image. 

Many of today’s high tech cameras offer 
a multi-segmented (or Matrix, evaluative, 
honeycomb pattern, etc.) light meter. This 
type measures the light reflected 
by numerous sectors of an image 
then attempts to match the read- 
ings from the image to one of the 
many images preprogrammed in 
its memory. These “intelligent” 
meters tend to be more accurate 
than a center-weighted meter, 
seldom requiring more than '/s to 
'h stop of exposure compensa- 
tion. 

It is difficult, however, to give 
specific advice on using multi- 
segmented metering because 
each manufacturer’s system is 
programmed differently. Still, the 
general principles are the same: 
add a bit of light with very light 
backgrounds using “+” compen- 
sation. With very dark back- 
grounds, subtract a bit of light 
with “-” compensation. Study 
exposure theory and make notes 
when testing your own camera’s 
multi-segmented metering sys- 
tem and you will soon learn to 
use it successfully. 


Get Down & Dirty. 

When working in flat open 
areas, you can make great images 
by simply resting a long telepho- | 
to lens in the mud or on the 
grass, sand, or earth, supported 
only by the tripod mounting foot 
and the quick release plate. Be 
sure to shoot at wide apertures so that both 
foreground and background will be ren- 
dered completely out of focus. The resulting 
images will border on the surreal, with the 
sharply focused bird set against a soft halo 
of color. 

Photographs taken at the bird’s eye level 
will be much more intimate than those 
taken while standing at full height behind 
your tripod. By crawling on your belly, 
marine-style, you'll be able to get extremely 
close to birds that are usually quite wary of 
humans carrying big lenses. It is best to 
leave your photo vest and any additional 
equipment behind in a safe spot. Do pack 
film and an extension tube (for close focus- 
ing) in a fanny pack or a pocket before mak- 
ing your approach. After you finish shoot- 


ing, inspect the bottom of the camera body 
and the inside of the lens hood carefully; 
look for any sand, dirt, mud, or moisture. 
Be sure to brush off the mounting plate 
before putting the lens back on the tripod- 
head. 


Handheld AF Telephotos. 


The very best high tech autofocus 
equipment is superb for photographing 
birds in flight and in action. Predictive auto- 


The brown pelican photographed 
in LaJolla, California. Shooting at wide 
open apertures ensures action stopping 
shutter speeds. (Canon EF 600mm 
f/4.0L lens with EOS 1N body. Fuji 
Velvia, pushed one stop. Evaluative 
metering: 1/2000 second at f/4.) 


focus systems can easily track moving birds 
and attain sharp focus at the exact instant of 
exposure. If you own an autofocus cam- 
era/lens with an effective continuous/pre- 
dictive or “tracking” AF system, try follow- 
ing birds in flight for action shots. With 
long, tripod-mounted telephoto lenses, 
you'll find that this can be difficult, requir- 
ing a great deal of skill, coordination, and 
practice. 
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On the other hand, lightweight 300mm 
and 400mm telephotos are ideal for pho- 
tographing birds in flight at fairly close 
range and for shooting fast-paced action. 
They can be handheld so that the moving 
subject can easily be tracked and framed 
whether it’s right in front of you or directly 
overhead. I use the Canon EF 400mm 
f/5.6L USM lens which is excellent for pho- 
tographing birds in flight. Other brands of 
autofocus cameras with AF 300mm f/4 or 
400mm £/5.6 lenses can work 
well, too. 

If you own a Canon EOS sys- 
tem, also consider the EF 300mm 
f/4L USM IS (Image Stabilized) 
lens. It’s designed to counter cam- 
era shake when shooting hand- 
held at relatively slow shutter 
speeds—with or without an EF 
tele-converter. For flight shoot- 
ing, choose the “IS 2” setting; it 
stabilizes the image only on the 
axis perpendicular to the move- 
ment of the lens so that the image 
does not drag when you are pan- 
ning: that is, following the bird in 
flight. The IS 1 setting stabilizes 
the image on both the horizontal 
and vertical axes. Note: With any 
300mm f/4 AF lens, autofocus 
will be maintained with the addi- 
tion of a 1.4x tele-extender. How- 
ever, focus acquisition will be 
slower with this combination 
than with a 400mm £/5.6 lens. 

Wind direction is also an 
important consideration when 
flight shooting. With ideal condi- 
tions—the wind and the light 
from roughly the same direc- 
tion—the birds will be flying into 
the light. A west wind in the 
morning, however, will leave only 
the possibility of well-lit photos 
of the birds’ tail feathers. 

Using the central autofocus 
sensor is fine for birds in flight. Placing the 
sensor on the bird’s head or neck will result 
in a pleasing composition; there will be lots 
of room in front of the bird so that it will 
appear to be flying into the frame. When 
photographing frantic action such as danc- 
ing herons or squabbling gulls, activate all 
the sensors if your camera has more than 
one. The AF system will now maintain 
focus more effectively. 


Use Fill Flash On Dreary 
ays. Images made with natural 

light on cloudy and cloudy-dark days gen- 
erally suffer when compared with images 
made on sunny mornings or afternoons. 
They are dreary and lifeless and often exhib- 
it a bluish cast; the red and yellow compo- 


nents of sunlight are filtered out by thick 
clouds. Fill flash can be used to restore color 
balance, make feathers (especially wet ones) 
sparkle, and add a catchlight to the bird’s 

e. 
With lenses of 300mm or longer, use a 
flash extender accessory with a Fresnel lens. 
This will allow for fill flash at greater dis- 
tances, reduce the drain on batteries, and 
allow the use of smaller apertures. In my 
opinion, the best currently available model 
is the Flash X-tender (from Visual Echoes) 
also marketed under other names such as 
“Better Beamer.” It is affordable, light- 
weight, folds flat for easy storage, is quickly 
assembled, and provides a two-stop 
increase in flash output (from the flash’s 
longest zoom setting). 

Most of today’s high tech SLR cameras 
offer daylight-balanced fill flash, at least in 
Program mode. (Check the Owner’s Man- 
ual for specifics as to your camera.) The lat- 
est high tech systems include a Flash Expo- 
sure Compensation control on the flash 
unit or the camera body itself. This allows 
the photographer to control not only the 
ambient light exposure but also the flash 
exposure. 

As long as your camera offers daylight- 
balanced TTL fill flash, simply fire away; 
flash output will be reduced to some degree 
depending on the ambient light levels. If 


photographers, Arthur Morris is best 
known for images of artistic design and 
technical excellence. His articles and photos 
appear regularly in major birding, natural 
history, and photo magazines as well as in 
books and calendars. He is the photograph- 
er/author of three books: Shorebirds: Beau- 
tiful Beachcombers (Northword/Cowles), 
Bird Photography Pure and Simple (Tern 
Publishing), and the latest, The Art of Bird 
Photography; A Guide to Professional Field 
Techniques (Amphoto). For information on 
these, his photo tours, or to purchase a Bet- 
ter Beamer, contact Morris at (407) 860- 
2013 or by fax at (407) 574-5584. 
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you have Flash Exposure Compensation 
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blackbirds.) In the very best fill flash pho- 
tographs, the use of flash will not be evi- 
dent; the pictures will appear as if they were 
taken on a sunny or bright overcast day. 
Conclusion. Getting great bird pho- 
tographs—especially of birds in action— 
requires persistence, patience and a work- 
ing knowledge of both photography and 
bird behavior. Many of your slides or prints 
will wind up in the trash can, but you will 
occasionally get some astonishing images. 
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Black backgrounds look completely natural with 
nocturnal subjects. One flash unit behind, mounted 
to an Ikelite Lite-Link cordless slave, rim lighted the 
owl against the dark background. To avoid 
unnatural looking redeye I held the front flash unit 
well off the camera. 


ouldoor fools 


Mastering TTL Flash 
in the Field 


Imagine an ideal world, where contrasty shadows are eliminated and slow speed, 
fine-grained ISO films capture the fastest action. Where maximum depth of field is no 
longer a worry, yet you are free from the constraints of existing light. Is this only a dream? 


At close flash working distances TTL 
flash emits an extremely brief flash 
burst, fast enough to stop the buzzing 
wings of a hummingbird moth in 
mid-flight. 


ot at all. In fact everything you 
are imagining is possible if 
you're familiar with the use of 
electronic flash. With near foolproof 
TTL flash metering available with most 
camera systems, flash is easier to use 
than ever before. Even so, outdoor flash 
still often suffers a bad reputation 
because the results can appear amateur- 


ish and unattractive. You've seen the 
shots: flowers with distracting, sharp 
shadows; birds at feeders, seemingly 
taken in the dead of night; rabbits or 
raccoons with wacky, glowing eyes. 

Let’s face it, poorly executed images 
can look downright awful and it’s pretty 
tempting to just give up and avoid fur- 
ther disappointment. But stick with it as 
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© Joe McDonald, 1997 


A reliable TTL flash system may 
make all the difference when 
photographing tree frogs in dark 
swamps. I used a Really Right Stuff 
dual flash bracket on their flash 


extension arm. 


Flash enables the seemingly 
impossible—great depth of field, 
wonderful color, and frozen motion. 
At close flash-to-subject working 
distances you'll have short flash 
durations and small apertures, 
perfect for macro work. 


© Joe McDonald, 1997 


flash can be invaluable for obtaining 
outstanding nature images. 

TTL Flash Review. Virtually every 
camera system today incorporates 
Through The Lens (TTL) flash control 
technology where flash exposures are 
determined by an in-camera meter. This 
is far superior to older “automatic” flash 
units where an external sensor judges 
the light output based on the f/stop and 
distance to the subject. Those automatic 
flashes ignore the lens focal length, 
whether super telephoto, wide angle, or 
macro lens. In other words, what your 
lens sees, and what the sensor reads, can 
be quite different. Inaccurate exposures 
are possible, so much so that until I 
owned a camera incorporating TTL 
flash technology, I shunned automatic 
units. 

TTL flash control avoids these prob- 
lems, since the in-camera sensor mea- 
sures the light actually striking the film. 
The system quenches flash when the 
correct exposure has been achieved, 
regardless of the lens in use. The TTL 
flash control does a remarkable job— 
especially with frame filling mid-tone 
subjects—unless, of course, the subject 
is beyond range. 

Test Your System. As with any expo- 
sure system, very bright or very dark 


subjects may be incorrectly exposed. 
Results vary with the camera system, so 
run a few tests with yours. Use slide film 
for your assessment, since with prints 
the exposures may be corrected during 
developing. You may find that white 
subjects—great egrets or ghost crabs— 
become gray if your metering system is 
calibrated to render everything as a 
mid-tone. 

To determine the accuracy of your 
camera’s TTL flash metering system 
with subjects brighter than mid-tone, 
shoot some flash exposures of a white 
sheet or a bouquet of white flowers. 
Make the first exposure without flash 
compensation, the next at +.7 or +1, and 
then a third at +1.5 or +1.7. With some 
systems, you can “dial in” this flash com- 
pensation either on the flash unit or the 
camera. If your equipment has only an 
ambient light exposure compensation 
feature, you have no choice—use that 
control instead. Again, just use the + set- 
tings as described earlier to add more 
light. 

For dark subjects the reverse holds 
true, since TTL flash may make a black 
bear look gray. To test its accuracy, use a 
black cloth or similar dark object as a 
test subject. Shoot your three frames 
again, but for the second frame set a 
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minus compensation factor of -.7 or -1, 
and for the third, a -1.5 or -1.7 factor. 

When you review your processed 
slides, you'll know how much exposure 
compensation is required with your 
equipment for near foolproof TTL expo- 
sures for all your future white and black 
subjects. 

Recycling And Flash Duration. Each 
time a flash fires it must recycle, or 
power up, before firing again. You'll have 
the longest wait (as much as eight sec- 
onds) when your subject is at the maxi- 
mum flash distance, when youre using a 
very small aperture, when your battery 
source is weak, or any combination of 
the above. 

To shorten the recycling time, use 
fresh batteries or, better yet, an auxiliary 
battery pack. These are available from 
your flash manufacturer and others such 
as Quantum, Dyna-Lite, Permapak and 
Lumedyne. Hold the flash closer to your 
subject since light loses intensity the far- 
ther it travels from its source. (The less 
flash output required, the quicker the 
unit will recycle for the next shot.) 
There’s an additional benefit to shooting 
close-ups. You'll get very brief flash 
duration, perhaps as short as 1/50,000 
second—fast enough to stop a bee’s 
wings! 

But don’t be too close, especially if 
you're shooting at a very wide aperture, 
such as f/2.8 or f/4. Twelve inches or so is 
close enough to achieve a fast recycling 
time without risking overexposures. 
Within that distance, use a small aper- 
ture (such as f/16) or zoom the flash 
head to a wide angle setting to disperse 
the light. 

For distant subjects, use a large aper- 
ture, or try a Fresnel lens (tele-flash) 
accessory to narrow the flash beam. 
Tele-flash is designed for lenses of 
300mm or longer; with shorter focal 
lengths, you'll get a circle of light ringed 
by darkness. (Several manufacturers 
offer tele-flash systems.) Although they 
concentrate the beam, you'll still get cor- 
rect TTL exposure, but without using as 
much energy. Note: Some cameras (like 
the Contax RTS III and the Leica R8) 
allow you to determine whether the TTL 


A very, very slow shutter speed 
allowed the low ambient light 
background to register on film. For 
the subject, I used two TTL flash 
units, one closely positioned behind 
the mushroom for backlighting, the 
other for front fill. 


flash burst will be adequate to fully illu- 
minate the subject—before the photo is 
taken. This saves a wasted firing of the 
flash and conserves battery power. If the 
indicator suggests that the subject is 
beyond the flash range, set a wider aper- 
ture or move in closer. 

Fill Flash Review. High noon light is 
the bane of nature photographers, cast- 
ing hard shadows that ruin an image with 
contrast or hide important detail. For- 
tunately, many TTL systems offer auto- 
matic daylight-balanced fill flash when 
the ambient light is bright. The system 
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reduces flash output (usually by 1.5 or 2 
stops) so that, in theory, flash does not 
become the primary light source. The 
effect, however, may not be to your lik- 
ing, as the result may still look like a 
full-flashed image. For more pleasing, 
natural results, reduce the flash’s output. 

Again, if your equipment has a flash 
exposure compensation feature, dial in a 
-1 or -2 factor. The exact amount will 
vary with the brand or the desired effect. 
Typically, I use a -1.7 factor with my 
Nikons. If your equipment does not 
allow for flash exposure compensation, 


try this. Cover the flash head with a 
white handkerchief when you're using 
shorter lenses; with longer focal lengths, 
zoom the flash to a wide angle setting. 
Either technique should keep the flash 
effect minimal, filling in, but not over- 
powering, the shadows. 

Flash Problem Solving. Unfortunate- 
ly, sharp shadows behind the subject are 
an unwanted byproduct of flash. You can 
eliminate these shadows. Take the flash 
off the camera and aim it so that the 
shadows will fall behind and below the 
subject, just like when the sun is over 
your shoulder. Or use a second flash 
unit, and direct it toward a shadowed 
background. Either way you'll need ded- 
icated TTL “remote flash cords” and per- 
haps a TTL flash terminal device to con- 
nect the two units. It’s easy to do once 
you have the right accessories (ask a 
photo retailer who specializes in your 
brand of camera). 

Bouncing flash off a white reflecting 
surface or firing it through a diffuser will 
also soften the light. If your flash head 
tilts, simply angle the head 45° and posi- 
tion a white reflecting surface to bounce 
the light down to your subject. If your 
flash head is fixed, or if you're shooting 
through a diffuser, you'll have to take the 
flash unit off the camera (using a dedi- 
cated TTL flash cord). 

On-camera flash can produce anoth- 
er unsightly effect: red or green eye. 
Most nocturnal animals’ eyes glow an 
unnatural color when the light-reflect- 
ing layer of cells lining the back of the 
eye, called the tapetum, is illuminated. 
To avoid this, take the flash off the cam- 
era so that the light striking the subject 


will be at a different angle than the axis 
of the camera lens. A distant subject, an 
owl at 403 for example, requires the flash 
off the camera by 12” or more. Really 
Right Stuff makes a flash extension arm 
for this purpose. (Also, check the Kirk 
Enterprises catalog. Ed.) 

Get Natural Backgrounds. A dark 
background may be fine for a raccoon at 
dusk, because you'd expect a black back- 
ground, but it wouldn't be acceptable for 
a cardinal on a gloomy mid winter day. 
Unnatural, dark backgrounds are espe- 
cially common in low-light situations 
when even cameras with automatic day- 
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Direct flash on a multi-branched 
fungi like this yellow coral could 
produce sharp shadows. Bouncing the 
flash from a reflector produced softer, 


more attractive lighting. 


light-balanced fill flash produce a 
full-flash effect. 

Unless ’m photographing nocturnal 
critters where black backgrounds look 
natural, I usually try to have no more 
than a one stop difference between the 
flash exposure and the natural light 
exposure of the background. This may 
require using a very long shutter speed 
that’s far slower than the usual flash 
synch speed. With most cameras, you 
can shoot at slow synch speeds in either 
Aperture or Shutter-Priority AE modes. 
If you cannot, then switch your camera 
to the Manual mode; (TTL flash meter- 
ing will be retained—you do not need to 
set the flash unit to Manual). 

Now you can use any shutter speed you 
wish. That might be several seconds in 
some cases—long enough to ensure that 
the background’s ambient light exposure 
will be either correctly exposed or slightly 
under. (Of course, the flash will fire only a 
fraction of a second during that time!) 

Avoid Ghost Images. Flash pho- 
tographs of hummingbirds and other 
fast-moving subjects present another 
problem. Let’s say youre shooting in 
bright ambient light or against a light 
background; the hummingbirds may be 
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framed by an unnatural dark outline. 
That’s because the film records two expo- 
sures: the sharp one (from flash) and a 
second, longer exposure (from ambient 
light) which produces a ghost image. 

The solution? Make sure that the flash 
exposure is several stops greater than the 
ambient light exposure. For example, 
let’s say the ambient light exposure is 
f/16 at 1/125 second. ’ll set my camera 
for its fastest synch speed, 1/250 second 
and set f/32: this combination is three 
stops under the ambient exposure. The 
TTL flash will expose for f/32 provided 
the subject is not too far. If you’re 
beyond the flash working distance, add a 
tele-flash accessory (with 300mm or 
longer lenses) to increase the effective 
range of the flash. 


Overwhelming the ambient light with 
a flash exposure is easiest with slow 
speed films (ISO 25 to 50) normally 
requiring bright sunlight. As my exam- 
ple shows, you'll still need a fast flash 
synch speed and a small aperture; natu- 
rally, you may end up with an underex- 
posed background if it’s too far behind 
the flash-illuminated subject. To correct 
that, just add a second flash unit. 

Multiple Flash Technique. Using two 
or more flash units together will solve 
most, if not all, of the problems you'll 
encounter with a single flash unit. Again, 
if using TTL flash control, you'll need 
the extension cord setup mentioned ear- 
lier. Of course, you cannot eliminate a 
black background if that’s a tree line a 
quarter mile away as flash units don’t 
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have that much range. In that case, 
change your shooting position so that 
bushes or flowers or, if necessary, an 
artificial background frames your sub- 
ject. Then, light up this new, closer, 
background with its own burst of flash. 

Multiple TTL flash techniques can 
also create a pleasing look where the 
shadows produced by one flash are filled 
in by the other. To do so, position the 
main flash unit (often called the key 
light) closer to the subject than the sec- 
ond flash unit. This may not be possible 
with some macro flash brackets that 
require both flash units to be positioned 
equidistantly. If that’s the case, try 
zooming to a wide angle setting with the 
secondary flash (the fill light); that will 
scatter the light and reduce its intensity. 
(You can also produce fill lighting with 
the second flash by diffusing it with a 
commercial diffuser, a bounce card, or a 
thin white cloth draped over the flash 
head.) Keep the main light at its normal 
zoom setting, matching the focal length 
of the lens in use. 

For convenience with two flash units, 
I like the Lepp II macro flash bracket 
(from The Saunders Group) mounted 
onto the camera body when using a 
100mm macro lens without a tripod col- 
lar. With a 200mm macro lens, or a tele- 
photo with extension tubes, I’ll mount 
the lens directly to a Really Right Stuff 
flash extension arm with a Dual Flash 
bracket. This allows me to effortlessly 
swing to a vertical composition on the 
lens’ axis without changing the perspec- 
tive. (Kirk Enterprises, Hasselblad, and 
Porter’s Camera store offer other solu- 
tions as well. Ed.) 

To avoid a maze of flash extension 
cables, consider mounting your other 
TTL flash units onto Ikelite Lite-Link 
TTL slave sensors. The Lite-Link is a 
wireless TTL slave that activates the 
remote flash units when it “sees” the 
light from the main flash. You can place 
the other TTL flash units wherever 
they're required. (The remote units 
must be Nikon SB or Canon EZ but the 
camera and main TTL flash can be any 
brand. Ed.) 

Just be sure the Lite-Link’s sensors 
face the TTL flash that’s tripped by your 
camera (the master flash). The Lite-Link 
emulates the output of your master 
flash, including any exposure compensa- 
tion dialed into that unit. You'll obtain 
the same results as you'd get with TTL 
dedicated flash cables, but without the 
hassle of having the system tied togeth- 


er. (Wireless remote TTL flash is also 
possible with some of the latest Minolta 
Maxxum cameras and 5400HS flash 
units. Ed.) 

Conclusion. I’m excited about using 
flash. It allows me to capture wildlife and 
action I can barely even see with my 
unaided eye: striking rattlesnakes, jump- 
ing frogs, bats or owls flying in the dead 
of night. I shoot with confidence, because 
I know what flash can do: its limitations 
and its strengths. In the meantime, I’d 
urge you to develop a similar confidence 
with your TTL flash system. 

Experiment with flash exposure com- 
pensation for light and dark subjects, 
shoot in low-light situations with long 
shutter speeds, and try off-camera flash 
to control shadows. When you're ready, 
plunge into multiple flash setups. 
Photography is all about light, and when 
you can control it, as you can with flash, 
you'll be the true master of your craft! 


About The Author 

Joe McDonald and his wife Mary Ann 
market their own stock photos direct 
and through several agencies worldwide. 
They conduct a variety of photo tours 
and workshops, including an advanced 
course on electronic flash. They are both 
authors. Joe has five books to his credit, 
most recently Photographing on Safari 
(Amphoto, 1996). Mary recently com- 
pleted her 20th children’s natural history 
book, illustrated with their images. For 
more information, call (717) 543-6423, 
e-mail: hoothollow@acsworld.net, or 
visit their web site, www.hoothollow. 
com as 
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From Steve Traudt 


Slot Canyon Photography 
Featuring Antelope Canyon 
Access, Exposure, Composition & More! 
Macro Photography 
Tools, Techniques, Lighting 


90 min ea, VHS, $18.95 ea + $2.50 s/h 
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undiscoVered localions 


by William Neill 


india: Land Of Golor 


“India will change me,” gag ai Li gint [ 


I wrote on a notepad as I flew to New Delhi. 

This was on my first trip to India over 10 years ago. 

Two years later, I was married in New Delhi and the country has become an integral 
part of my life. That said, India is so vast that I will be learning about and absorbing 
it for the rest of my life. I am by no means an expert in the entire country, but I have 
seen many of its highlights. I have found the photography to be outstanding, and a 
refreshing break from my usual large format landscape mode of operation. 


av 
1, 


3 William Neill, 71993 
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anguage And Culture. India is a 
L profoundly diverse country. It is 

the second most populated coun- 
try in the world, and the seventh largest 
in size. Fifteen major languages are spo- 
ken with Hindi as the national lan- 
guage, but English is spoken by many in 
the areas I have traveled. Certainly there 
have been times and places where 
English was not understood, but in 
most areas frequented by tourists at 
least someone will know at least a little 
English. As when traveling in any for- 
eign country, it is helpful to learn some 
key words in that language. 

My knowledge of Hindi is limited, 
but the Indian people who I have 
encountered are usually pleased and 
complimented when you have taken the 
trouble to learn a few words. The key 
word to know is “Namastse” roughly 
translated as “the holiness in me greets 
the holiness in you.” A common greet- 
ing, it is used as our “hello,” but can also 
be used as “good-bye,” but with a not so 
common meaning. 

Although the majority of India’s vast 
population live in rural areas, its cities 
are teeming with people and reveal 
both the modern and old, the rich and 
poor aspects of India. You may see a 
Mercedes-Benz blast past a camel- 
drawn cart, or experience the sophisti- 
cation of a five-star hotel and then a 
few minutes later see the devastating 
poverty of a homeless beggar. These 
contrasts can be shocking, but also edi- 
fying. The diversity of India extends to 
the visual. The soft, hazy light of sun- 
rise on the Taj Mahal, the kaleidoscope 


© William Neill, 1992 
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(Opposite page) Rajasthan women 
shopping in Pushkar during the Pushkar 
Camel Fair, Rajasthan, India. (I used a 
28-70mm lens, Fujichrome 100 RD.) 
(Left) Ducks and Sambar at sunrise, 
Keoladeo Ghana National Park, 
Bharatpur, Rajasthan, India (A 300mm 
lens, Fujichrome 100 RD, tripod.) 
(Above) Old monk reading prayer book, 
Tikse Monastery, Ladakh, India. (I used 
a 28-70mm lens, Fujichrome 100 RD.) 
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of colorful women dressed in silk saris 
or the soaring magnificence of Hima- 
layan peaks in Ladakh will make you 
wonder if you brought enough film to 
capture it all. 

Here are my favorite locales for pho- 
tography in India, although it is hard to 
narrow it down. Every locale offers a 
variety of subjects including interesting 
people and culture, architecture and 
natural environments. 

Ladakh. A region of the Indian Him- 
alayas located in the extreme north of 
India, Ladakh is situated on the far 
western edge of the Tibetan Plateau; the 
culture is Tibetan Buddhist. It is proba- 
bly the best location to witness that cul- 
ture outside of Tibet itself and unsul- 
lied by the Chinese occupation across 
the border. The landscape is harsh and 
desert like, yet the average elevation is 
10,000 to 11,000’ above sea level. The 
people are as hardy as their homeland, 
yet gentle, friendly and quick to smile. 
Ladakh has been accessible to tourists 
for only 15 years or so, and although 
western influence can be seen, the peo- 
ple hold largely to their traditional 
ways. 

The highlights photographically are 
the dramatic mountains, warm Tibetan 
faces, cultivated river valleys, and Bud- 


dhist monasteries with exceptional reli- 
gious art, especially the Buddha statues. 
Modes of exploring include trekking, 
rafting and traditional bus touring. Due 
to the elevation, you will notice a short- 
ness of breath for the first few days; 
consult with travel guidebooks and tour 
operators about the potential health 
risks of travel in high elevation regions 
such as Ladakh. 

In October, Ladakh was very cold 
but lightly touristed. The fields were 
brown and being harvested. In the sum- 
mer, the green fields almost glow 
among the drab rock landscape but the 
festival season of July and August bring 
many tourists. On my first trek in 
Ladakh, I saw a snow leopard cross our 
trail high in the mountains. The sum- 
mer festivals are times when Ladakhis 
travel to the Leh Valley region for 
Buddhist dances and ceremonies, often 
dressed in their finest traditional attire. 

To get to Ladakh, most people fly in 
from New Delhi, a spectacular experi- 
ence. The flight takes you over a thou- 
sand Himalayan peaks at sunrise. You 
will land in Leh, the capital of Ladakh, 
where most travelers base their trip 
because the high points are mostly 
within a day’s drive. 

Do not miss the Hemis, Shey, Tikse 
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Hindu worshipers bathing and 
conducting puja (prayers) for the 
Kartick Purnima festival at the ghats 
on the Ganges River, Benares, India. 
(A 80-200mm lens, Fujichrome 100 
RD, from a boat.) 


and Lamayuru Gompas (monasteries). 
To me, the Buddha statues at Shey and 
Tikse is worth the trip alone. Plan a day 
hike, if not a trek, up into one of the 
mountain canyons. Stok Canyon is my 
favorite. Spend a day at a monastery to 
feel the flow of life for the monks there. 
Given the time, and by showing the 
interest, the monks may give you a 
deeper understanding of their religion, 
the joy and earnestness of their study 
without ever understanding a word 
between you. 

Rajasthan. Largely a desert region 
bordering on Pakistan to the west, this 
area attracts the majority of tourists as 
it encompasses what foreigners think of 
as “Indian.” The famous Pushkar Camel 
Fair and festival attracts thousands of 
visitors each autumn, usually in late 
October or early November depending 
on the date of the religious festival (this 
varies according to the lunar calendar). 
Villagers come from far and wide to 
trade and buy livestock and other goods 


not available to them in their villages. 
They attend festive games and fair 
activities somewhat like our county 
fairs, and to pray at India’s only temple 
to the God Brahma and to bathe in 
sacred Pushkar Lake. 

Jaipur is an important destination in 
itself as well as a jumping off point for 
further journeys into Rajasthan. The 
City and Amber Palaces, unique local 
architecture, bustling streets and color- 
ful populace give the photographer 
ample subjects. Jaipur is easily reached 
from New Delhi by train, car and air. 
After exploring Jaipur, a good route to 
take will include Udaipur, the Jain tem- 
ples of Ranakpur and Jodhpur. From 
Jodhpur make your way to Jailsalmer or 
Bikaner to get the full flavor of the 
Rajasthani desert lifestyle. These towns 
have a frontier feel and show less of the 
influence of modern India. The adobe 
architecture reminds one of New 
Mexico! 

It has been my privilege to photo- 
graph many Rajasthanis with their 
proud faces and noble good looks. The 
camel figures prominently in the lives 
of many villagers, and the sand dunes 
near Jailsalmer are an excellent location 
to take a short camel ride. You can even 
take a camel trek, camping Bedouin- 
style, through the wilds and remote vil- 
lages of the Thar Desert. 

Varanasi. Along the sacred Ganges 
River, the heart and soul of India, lies 
ancient Varanasi, the holiest of Hindu 
cities. It is the goal of every devout 
Hindu to visit Varanasi at least once in 
his or her life, to bathe and pray in the 
Ganges, the “mother of India.” Better 
yet is to die in Varanasi, thus the city is 
a mecca for many Hindus at the end of 
their lives. The intensity of the religious 
activities here makes the city a powerful 
force behind life in all of India, and that 
feeling is readily conveyed to the visitor. 

Along the shores of the river are 
around 2000 temples and shrines, and 
at the river’s edge are various ghats, or 
steps that lead one down to the river 
from the narrow alleyways. Daily, at 
sunrise especially, hundreds of devo- 
tees, priests and pilgrims pray on the 
shoreline or in the water. On festival 
days, the numbers of worshipers swell 
to the tens of thousands. 

To fully experience the moving reli- 
gious fervor, arise well before dawn to 
be at the river while it is still dark. 
Photographs can be made as the light 
rises and the pilgrims begin to gather. 


Groups of women, usually having trav- 
eled together from a far off village or 
town, chant Hindu hymns that add 
magic to the dawn. Solitary men medi- 
tate and practice yoga as the sun rises. 
While the light is low, a tripod and an 
occasional flash for fill light will help 
you capture the moment. 

After sunrise hire a boatman to take 
you up and down the river to explore. 
He will stop and let you off anywhere 
you see something of interest. As any- 


Berlebach Wooden Tripods 
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Large Format 
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where in India, bargain hard. Not to do 
so is somewhat of an insult and shows 
disrespect for the value of money. 
Other sites to see in Varanasi are the 
temples in the old city, the hospices for 
the dying, the silk shops where one can 
witness the fine art of silk weaving the 
highly prized sari fabric. A few miles 
from Varanasi is the center of the 
Buddhist world, Sarnath. Here Buddha, 
born a Hindu prince over 2500 years 
ago, preaches his first sermon where he 


Built in swivel platform* Pre-Set Angle Adjustments 
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format cameras they were built to support. Now Berlebach offers a wide range of wooden 
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Sunrise, Corbett National Park, 
Uttar Pradesh, India. (I used a 
28-70mm lens, Fujichrome Velvia 
RVP, tripod.) 


outlines the fundamental doctrine of 
what would become one of the world’s 
great religions. 

Agra. Located in the state of Uttar 
Pradesh, Agra is 124 miles south of 
Delhi and home to the Taj Mahal. The 
Taj is not to be missed. Known as one of 
the world’s great monuments, this mau- 
soleum was built by the Mogul emperor 
Shah Jahan in memory of his wife who 
died in childbirth. Although crowded 
with tourists, the architectural master- 
piece inspires from every view: from the 
Agra Fort upstream along the Yamuna 
River, from the reflecting pools to up 
close to witness the intricate detail and 
inlaid stone work of jasper, carnelian, 
lapis lazuli and agate. 

There are several prime locations to 
photograph the Taj. Dawn usually offers 
the best light and the least crowds. If 
your stay is limited, make your pilgrim- 
age to the main grounds well before 
sunrise as there are many angles at this 
one location from which to photo- 
graph. Another one of my favorite view- 
points is from the Yamuna River near 
the Fort at sunrise. The most unique 
views are from across the river, 
although it takes a little more effort to 
get there. 

Wildlife Viewing. Some of my best 
adventures in India have been at the 
wildlife sanctuaries. I have seen tigers 
on every visit to tiger country, as well as 
an abundance of other wildlife. I’ve 
seen a rare leopard in Nepal not to 
mention the snow leopard that I 
glimpsed in Ladakh. Admitted, my luck 


© William Neill, 1988 


People Photography In India 


Photographers who visit India will want to make many portraits of the people. As in any foreign country, it can be intimi- 
dating (and should be) to thrust your camera in the face of a stranger. The first rule is a matter of attitude. If you are polite, 
friendly, and respectful, you will do well. Not being in a rush will allow you to show genuine interest in the lives of your poten- 
tial subject, and make friends with him or her before lifting up your camera. | also ask for permission to photograph first. If 
the answer is no, | respect that decision and look elsewhere. Most often, if you follow the basic rule, your new friend will be 
delighted or even honored that you chose them. 

Children can be the ice-breakers for social interaction. | have often clowned around with the local kids, set up group por- 
traits with them, and let them look through my camera. This is fun in itself, but it also opens possibilities to photograph their 
parents, or their grandparents who are often the most reluctant to pose. | do not tip subjects unless it seems to be local cus- 
tom such as with Hindu pilgrims, or sadhus that survive on alms alone. 

Earning the trust of your subject leads to opportunities to control some of the photographic parameters such as the back- 
ground or lighting. Once that rapport is established, you can kindly ask the person to stand in the shade for softer, more 
complimentary light, for example. All this communication is usually done by gesture and sign language. A laugh or smile from 
me will signal the subject to do the same. 
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has been as rare as the animals I’ve 
seen. 

Wildlife viewing in India cannot be 
compared to Africa as the conditions 
are different environmental and social- 
ly. There are no guarantees as to what 
you will see. The suspense of not know- 
ing for sure whether you will see a tiger 
makes each trip into the preserves 
exciting. You will certainly see a wealth 
of other animals, depending on the 
location, such as the sambar (an elk- 
like ungulate), spotted deer, the 
Himalayan or sloth bear, the gharial (a 
kind of crocodile), monkeys, the Indian 
rhinoceros and Asian elephant, the 
Asiatic lion and a plentiful variety of 
bird life. 

The wildlife preserves that I can per- 
sonally recommend are Ranthambore 
National Park (near Jaipur), Royal 
Chitwan National Park (Nepal), 
Keoladeo Ghana National Park (not far 
from Agra and best for bird-watching), 
Bandhavgarh National Park (where I 
witnessed a tiger from 20’ away while 
riding an elephant), and Corbett 
National Park. I have heard good 
reports on Kaziranga and Kanha 
National Parks. Unless you are a hard- 
core wildlife photographer, I would rec- 
ommend adding a two or three day stay 
at one of these preserves as an addition 
to visiting the cultural highlights. 
Besides the emersion in nature and 
wildlife, the parks provide a welcome 
relief from the intense activities of 
India’s cities. 

The Logistics. There are many ways 
to travel in India. You can travel on 
your own itinerary; you can hire a 
guide at each destination, or not at all. 
For the serious, experienced traveler, 
there are many advantages to avoiding 
the “tourist circuit” as you will certain- 
ly have experiences not likely on a 
“canned” tour. 

For most first-time visitors to India, 
a tour will offer the best value per dol- 
lar, and help you avoid some of the pit- 
falls inherit in travel in a strange land. I 
prefer the small adventure travel com- 
panies that are organized, but not too 
soft on the adventure side of the coin. 
Some travel companies have photo 
tours specifically organized with the 
photographer in mind. (See www. 
shawguides.com, www.apogeephoto. 
com or www.webart.com/visualjourn 
eys/workshops.html on the web for 
photo tours to India.) This is a great 
benefit when it comes to spending 


enough time at stops along the way and 
planning to be at the best locations dur- 
ing the best light. 

Contact the Government Of India 
Tourist Office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Suite 15, North Mezzanine, New York, 
NY 10112; (212) 586-4901, fax: (212) 
582-3274 or at 3550 Wilshire Blvd, 
Suite 204, Los Angeles, CA 90010; 
(800)422-4634 or (213) 477-3824, fax: 
(213) 380-6111. http://www.india 
Tourism-LA.org/ 

For high quality packaged or custom 
tours, contact: Geographic Expeditions 
2627 Lombard Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94123; (800)777-8183 or (415) 922- 
0448, fax: (415) 346-5535. www.GeoEx. 
com or www. Trekindia.com 

If you wish to plan your own itiner- 
ary, here is one of many outfitters that 
can handle your in country air ticket- 
ing, hotel bookings and suggested rout- 
ings: Far Horizon Tours, B-209 
Chittranjan Park, New Delhi, 110019. 
Ph: +(91-11) 622-7626 or 622-1222, 
fax: +(91-11) 647-9320, e-mail: fhvsnl 
@del2.vsnI.net.in 


About The Author 
William Neill is a photographer based 
in Yosemite National Park. His images 


have appeared in many magazines such 
as Life, Smithsonian, Outside, Sunset and 
Sierra. His books include: By Nature’s 
Design, The Color of Nature, Yosemite: 
The Promise of Wildness, and his latest 
Landscapes of the Spirit; (Little, Brown 
and Co., (800) 759-0190). For informa- 
tion on purchasing Neill’s posters and 
books see http://www. WilliamNeill.com 
on the web. 


ATS IN THE BAGS 


William Neill uses 35mm equip- 
ment for travel photography. 
Currently Canon equipment such as 
a Canon EOS IN body with EF lens- 
es including the TS-E 24mm 3.5L, 
TS-E 90mm 2.8L, EF 50mm 2.5 
Macro, EF 20-35mm 2.8L, EF 70- 
200mm 2.8L, EF 300mm 4L, 
Extender EF 2x, and a Canon 
Speedlite 540EZ flash He uses 

-LowePro Super Trekker and 
LowePro Orion AW camera bags. 
His film choice is Fujichrome 100, | 

and for a tripod he uses a Gitzo 

Deluxe Studex 320. 
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Want to huild'a home b&w darkroom, 
but dont know where to start? 
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Work your lenses 
differently this season. 
Use a lens in the 
30-60mm range to 
“tell wstory with one 


picture.” Here I chose YF 
a 38mm lens/ camera 


combination to move 
in close on the tree 


fungus and show its 29. 


environment in details 
in the background. 
(Hasselblad 

903SWC, 38mm 
Biogon lens, —4 
Kodak E100SW, | 
cexposiiye \ 
unrecorded.) } 


Holmes 
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Coming out of photo hibernation after a long winter? Or just 
ready to take a new look at your outdoor photography and get out 
of some ruts? Either way, perhaps you could use a little push— 
to produce a year full of interesting images and to get away from 


some overused techniques. 


For many people in the colder and wetter climates, winter is not 
a time of year to experiment with their photography. Even though 
snow season is my favorite time to photograph, | still need to 
overcome routine patterns that creep into my work each season 
and dilute the quality of it. Here’s how you might go about putting 
new “spring” into your nature and wildlife photography. 


If you have a photo friend, pick a 

quarterly theme to give some 

focus to your work. Ten years ago 

at a photography workshop in 
the Everglades, I met a woman who was 
just as enthusiastic about her hobby as I 
was. We each chose two themes and sent 
each other pictures or slides depicting the 
topics, such as night, blues, patterns, dou- 
ble exposures and so on. It was fun and we 
pushed ourselves to try new techniques, 
since two themes were her idea and two 
were mine. If you haven't such a sporting 
photo friend, make up your own self- 
assignment topic from ideas you find in a 
magazine; get to work on them, and keep a 
scrapbook of the results. 


Record something around your 

home or your town in all four 

seasons and start it now—a tree, 

your front porch, your garden 

before it’s planted, the local gazebo or river 

in springtime. You probably have thought 

already about what objects would make 
good candidates for a project like this. 

Keep track of which lens focal length, 

film, and viewpoint you used. Record 

those details on the image after your first 

attempt. For the next three seasons, you 

won't have to rack your memory trying to 

duplicate the particulars. You never know, 

after a year, the results could be the subject 


The feather on moss the way I found it 
on an island on the Inside Passage of 
Alaska was a pretty, not spectacular, 

subject. By digging in my gadget bag, I 

found a seldom used panoramic mask. It 
eliminated the top and bottom quarter of 
the close-up, allowing me to highlight the 
feather and not lose it on the large bed of 
moss. (Hasselblad 503CW, CF120mm 
lens with 1.0m Proxar filter, 32mm 
extension tube, panoramic mask, Kodak 
E100SW, exposure unrecorded.) 


of a local magazine article, poster, or note 
card, 


Emphasize, rather than fight, the 

spring climate. One of the sea- 

son’s early stumbling blocks can 

be inclement weather. Work with 

it; don’t try to alter it. If it’s windy, use a 

long shutter speed in the one second range 

to capture the motion. If it’s rainy, flash the 

subject to heighten the shine. Take whatev- 

er nature gives you and make it more so. I 

protect my flash with a low-tech umbrella, 

either handheld or attached to my tripod 

head with a Lowel Lobo clamp. Otherwise, 

a clear plastic bag with a rubber band 
works in a pinch. 

If it’s overcast and the scene looks blah 

move in and enjoy the close-up world, 


appreciating the even light nature has pro- 
vided. If it’s cold in the morning, find frost 
on leaves, heavy dew on buds, and ground 
fog in the valleys. 

Of course, if you really want to laugh 
at the weather, bring your subject inside 
and set it up in natural light in a room 
near a window. Then, you are in complete 
control of lighting, motion, and back- 
ground. I will often de-emphasize the 
background with just enough depth of 
field to keep the edges of my subject in 
focus, but everything behind it rendered 
softly blurred. If you are familiar with 
depth of field in extreme close-up pho- 
tography, then you know this: about half 
the range of acceptably sharp focus is in 
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front of your subject and half behind. 

If close-ups are an area you have consid- 
ered, remember that you don’t need com- 
plicated equipment or an advanced degree 
in magnification ratios. In fact, you would 
be surprised how easy the macro world can 
be to photograph. Just ask for a compli- 
mentary copy of my Eye on Closeups book- 
let at your Hasselblad camera dealer and try 
a few techniques you'll find in there. 


Experiment with a new film or 
gadget for under $20. Last fall, 
when Kodak came out with its 
black and white film that is C-41 
color processed, I couldn’t wait to try it. It’s 
called Kodak Professional T-Max black and 


white film T400 CN. Now, I can shoot some 
black and white film and have the lab 
process it at the same time as my color print 
film. This season, I’m also looking forward 
to trying Kodak’s new Ektachrome E200 
slide film. This gives me new enthusiasm for 
something as standard as the films I use. 

Another idea. Try putting a soft plastic 
dry cleaning bag in front of your lens to give 
a gauzy look to flowers. When I asked for 
submissions for the Close-ups booklet, sev- 
eral images from a Swedish photographer 
had a soft, ethereal look. When I asked him 
how he did it, he told me to just tear away a 
small section of the plastic, put it over the 
lens, and move it until you achieve the 
desired effect. 


(Left) If you feel early spring lacks in 
brilliant subjects to photograph, why not 
document a scene close by and record its 
changes throughout the year? A barren 
tree, like this one, provides a perfect first 
opportunity to capture the season at hand. 
(Hasselblad 503CW, 140-280mm Varigon 
zoom lens, Kodak E100SW, Gitzo carbon 
fiber tripod, '/s sec at f/8.) (Above) I bet 
you haven’t experimented with that double 
exposure feature on your camera lately, 
have you? Every once in a while I like to 
slow down and get to know more about 
how my camera can help me express the 
scene better; double exposures are one of 
those ways. For two exposures, simply 
reduce each exposure by 1.5 stops to show 
each image equally in the final result. 
(Hasselblad 500 C/M, CF 120mm lens, 
Gitzo carbon fiber tripod, Kodak EPP, 1.5 
stops less than the meter reading for each 
scene.) (Right) An umbrella over your 
equipment and a lens wipe will keep you 
dry all day. I use a long shutter speed to 
work with, not against, the blowing leaves 
in Cades Cove in the Smokies. 
(Hasselblad 503CW, CF 180mm lens, 1 

. sec at f/16, Gitzo carbon fiber tripod, 
Kodak E100SW.) 
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When I told a photographer in Chicago 
about it, he also suggested taking a marker 
and coloring some of the plastic for an 
unusual effect. You will probably come up 
with dozens more variations. 

You don’t want to buy any new gadgets 
for your bag? I'll bet you have at least five 
accessories right now you have seldom used 
in the past year. Pull out one of those while 
spring cleaning and try a roll of film with it. 


Rethink how you use your lenses. 

Forget scenics with wide angles 

for a while. Instead, use any lens 

longer than 80mm for telling a 
story with one picture. Simply move in 
close on a subject in its environment, with 
an interesting background behind it. 

Use plenty of depth of field—with aper- 
tures such as f/16 or f/22—to give a good 
idea of the background without letting it 
dominate the scene. Aperture openings in 
this range may require a fairly long shutter 
speed, so you will want to use either a tri- 
pod or film in the ISO 400 range. 

Consider your telephotos in the 100-300 
range as close-up lenses or as great tools to 
zero in on only a small segment of a scene. 
Add a supplementary close-up lens, often 
called a “diopter,” (or “Proxar” in the Has- 
selblad system) or an extension tube to 
shorten the close focusing distance. Move in 
on spider webs, people, and still lifes. The 
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Something as simple and fun as a gel 
swatch book can lift your spirits and 
enthusiasm on the grayest of spring 
days. See how a yellow gel improved 
this scene of Turret Arch at Arches 
National Park. (Hasselblad 503CW, 
140-280mm Varigon lens, Gitzo carbon 
fiber tripod, Rosco yellow gel, Kodak 
E100SW, exposures unrecorded.) 


beauty of these simple accessories is that 
they allow you to use the longer lenses 
beyond their usual close focusing range. 
Great for everything from spring blossoms 
to knots in a piece of wood. 


Drive your style home. Enough 
wishing you had a better defined 
look to your pictures. Start the 
year off right and simplify your 
images to heighten drama, isolate what 
interested you in the scene, and make a 
bold, strong statement. Take the time to fig- 
ure out what one or two elements in the 
scene are most compelling to you. It takes 
time and patience to simplify, but what a 
difference it can make. 

To help define your own style, ask 
friends what they like about your work and 
what sets it apart. Work on that. Look at 
your style in other areas and note the simi- 
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larities. What do your clothes, your home 
decorations, your type of car have in com- 
mon? The colors? Shapes? Simplicity of 
design? Quit hoping your uniqueness in 
photography will develop and get working 
on it. Talk to yourself as you view the sub- 
ject and focus on the part you like best. 


Unburden your first trips out this 
spring. Take just one lens and 
capture what you can with it. 
Push your imagination with a 
single accessory such as a filter or a flash 
unit. Buy an inexpensive swatch book of gel 
filters by Bogen, Lee or Rosco. See their 
effects on otherwise dull subjects or drab 
lighting conditions. You might be surprised 
how a yellow gel or spun fiber swatch can 
change the mood of your subject, and your 


own. 


Pick one idea out of a magazine 
and just do it. Try double expo- 
sures, flash to stop action, slow 
shutter to smooth water, reflectors 
to warm up shadow areas, filters to change 
effect, increased/decreased depth of field to 
alter the image in the viewfinder, panoram- 
ic mask to change format without changing 
cameras—the sky’s the limit. 


Work on your technical exper- 
tise a little at a time. Record your 
exposures at least once this 
spring. If you wish, carry an 
inexpensive mini tape recorder. If you do 
not write down what shutter and aperture 
you use for water, for example, and you 
can never remember what it takes to look 
smooth the way you like it, try this. Keep 
track of just one roll, beginning with 
1/250 second and working your way down 
to a second or more. Your aperture, of 
course, will depend on how much light is 
available in the scene, indicated by your 
meter reading. (This is easiest to achieve 
in Shutter Priority Automatic. Ed.) 

You may need a neutral density filter, or 
at least a polarizer, in bright light to allow 
such a slow shutter speed, or conversely, a 
fast film on a dark day for the quicker shut- 
ter speeds. When you get the roll back, note 
which exposures you really like. 

Try recording exposures of night scenes. 
For just one roll, expose for signs, bridges, 
or buildings, beginning with one second 
and working your way up to several sec- 
onds and even a minute. Then, when you 
are traveling, you will not have to waste a lot 
of film experimenting with exposures you 
could have determined at home. 

The simplest technique is to set your tri- 
pod up with your camera and a cable 
release. Put the shutter on B for Bulb in 
Manual mode and the aperture on £/16; 
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now trip the shutter with a cable release and 
say “one thousand one” for the first expo- 
sure. Double the length of time for the next 
one. Continue until you are out of film or 
energy. I bet you will like almost '/s of the 
images. You will know how to duplicate 
them. 


Move out of your comfort 
zone of subjects. We all gravi- 
tate toward certain types of 
images, but now is a perfect 
time to try something different. If you 
always put a person in the scene, look for 
another approach. If people are never in 
your pictures, try including someone to add 
interest or a sense of scale. Promise yourself 
to break one habit this spring and add at 
least one new idea to your photography. 

Most of all, do whatever it takes to enjoy 
the out of doors with your camera this sea- 
son. When you get right down to it, it’s 
through our photography we enjoy nature. 
As a friend of mine said, “It seems like pho- 
tography is just like walking the dog—any 
excuse to get outside.” Have a great time and 
develop your creativity. 


About The Author 

Judy Holmes is a professional photogra- 
pher, writer, and speaker. This year, she will 
give presentations on Improving Your Out- 
door Photography, Now! at major photo 
shows worldwide, in addition to a 30 city 
tour for major camera dealers. Look for her 
nine city tour with George Lepp beginning 
in May. Judy is the author of two books: Eye 
on Nature, An Elegant Little Guide to Out- 
door Photography, and Eye on Closeups, A 
Practical Guide to the Hasselblad System. 
Her work is represented by AlaskaStock 
worldwide. For up-to-date information on 
her books and programs, visit www.hassel 
bladusa.com or www.colorado.net/jholmes 
on the web. ‘= 


For an all day general purpose excur- 
sion, Judy Holmes might carry a Hassel- 
blad 503CW camera, the CF50mm lens, 
the CF120mm lens and the 140-280mm 
zoom, or a CF250mm lens and a 1.4x 
teleconverter. (Multiply the focal length 
by .6 for the equivalent in 35mm for- 
mat.) Accessories include a Metz flash 
with battery pack, extension tubes, fil- 
ters, gels, Gitzo carbon fiber tripod, Gitzo 

ball head, Gossen Luna Star F2 and Has- 

- selblad PME90 on-camera meters. Her | 

"film would be Ektachrome E100S or sw, 
Kodak PRN100 or VPSIII print film, or 
Kodak Professional T-Max black and 
white T400 CN. 
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A 10 Day Trek With 
National Geographic 


In many ways, it is a dream Scat Cee ei. = 
National Geographic Traveler calls and offers a contrat ono 
Capitol Reef National Parksim Utah. Even after 20 years.in the business, an 
assignment like this (from a prestigious magazine with a circulation of nearly 
a million) 1s just downrghtithriling. Whether you're shooting a national park 
for a magazine, a camera club competition, or simply want excellent photos 
for yOur SIige Sine Teel reac On. You'll find that the approach is 
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# This is a near frame from the opening spread in the 


~, Traveler story. It was shot with a Nikon 8008s; 


= 20-35mm AF Nikon; Fujichrome Velvia; bracketed 


= exposures unrecorded. It shows a photographer sitting 


@ at Panorama Point during a clearing storm. 


re-Trip Prep. Advance plan- 

ning and research can often spell 

the difference between success and 
failure during an assignment like this. You 
don't just fly off to the location and start 
shooting willy nilly; that’s a guaranteed 
recipe for 


pictures for fine: basic reasons. First, it's 
_ important to show readers what they can 

_ do ina location. Secondly, people are often 
necessary to add a sense of scale to land- 


oe scapes. This is essential in places like Utah, 


where the landscape is often so other- 
worldly that it contains no trees or other 
items that might give a sense of scale to 
show the viewer just how big the sur- 
roundings are. 

For the first three days of the trip, the 
magazine had arranged for the writer and I 
to accompany a horseback trip, run by a 
local outfitter, Hondoo River Trails, to one 
of the more remote areas of the park. This 
solves the problem of finding people to 
photograph, but presents the huge prob- 


a 


lem of working from horseback, which is 


always a challenge, to say the least. 

For the final seven days, my brother, 
Gary would accompany me. This would 
e me someone to use as a hiker for scale, 


preparation is 

Jeep tour into the back country of Cathe- 
dral Valley with Hondoo River Trails later 
in the trip. It is possible to simply rent a 
Jeep, but I feel more comfortable going 
with someone who knows the area inti- 
mately, since it is desolate and the trails are 
prone to washout and become impassable, 
even with AWD. 


aradise Valley On Horse- 
back. A freak early winter storm is 
making the weather a major prob- 
lem. When it’s not snowing, it’s raining, 
and nighttime temperatures are making 
our camp on top of Bolder Mountain one 
of the coldest places in the country. 
Because of the constant precip, the 
usual picture situations—sitting around 
the campfire, eating dinner, and other 
camp activities—are not practical. There 


ace 


are some great views of the heart of the 
park from here, but the whole area is 
socked in clouds. Day One passes without 
a single decent picture being taken. 


ay Two. In the morning we sad- 
D dle up for an all day trip down the 

mountain to Paradise Flats (and 
back to camp in the evening); 10 hours on 
horseback. For this horseback experience, | 
take my lightweight gear: a N8008s body, 
AF Nikkor 20mm /2.8, 24-50mm £/3.5- 
4.5, and 70-210mm plus an SB24 flash, all 
in a waist pack. A Domke vest under my 
Gore Tex rain suit jacket holds the film. 

As soon as we mount up, the first prob- 
lem occurs. The horse objects to the feel of 
the waist pack hitting his rump behind the 
saddle, and lets me know by nearly bucking 
me into the next state. I listen to reason and 
hang the camera around my neck and 
shove the lenses in my vest. One of the out- 
fitters volunteers to take the waist pack. 
Naturally, her horse objects as well and 
goes berserk, bucking her off into a field of 
rocks. Fortunately, she’s okay and miracu- 
lously, my flash and other gear survived, 
too. The waist pack gets lashed to a saddle- 
bag for the rest of the trip. 

The rest of the day is photographic mis- 
ery. The constant rain makes taking the 
camera out of the rain suit a major risk. (I 
should have brought a Nikonos V!) It’s a 
long grueling ride into the valley. Finally 
when we arrive, the rain lets up. We view 
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some incredible petroglyphs, rarely seen by 
visitors. 

Because of the light and the movement 
of my horse, I use Ektachrome 100SW 
pushed a stop to EI 200. I shoot the group 
looking at the petroglyphs, close-ups of the 
wall paintings, and then ride out to some 
high bluffs to get wide shots of the group 
winding through the valley. This is no 
mean feat, since my horse Duke resists 
breaking away from the group. Fortunately, 
outfitter Gary George volunteers to ride 
with me, and he is able to get the huge beast 
to cooperate. One last problem to over- 
come: Duke doesn’t like the sound of the 
motor drive, and gets skittish and jumpy 
every time I shoot. The movement doesn’t 
make getting sharp pictures any easier! Are 
we having fun yet? 


ay Three. Rain begins again as 

we return to camp and goes 

through the night. The next morn- 
ing, the storm starts to clear and rainbows 
form over the park view from camp. I bang 
off a quick roll in the drizzle, protecting the 
camera in a large ZipLoc™ bag before they 
disappear and the clouds roll in. We make 
our way back down the mountain to the 
motel in town where I’ve based myself for 
the trip. By the end of Day Three, I’ve 
exposed a grand total of only four rolls of 
film, and I’m nervous as hell about the suc- 
cess of the assignment. 


ay Four. Today, my brother 
D and I plan to take a 4WD Ford 

Explorer along a 100+ mile loop 
of the southern part of the park, the so- 
called Waterpocket Fold. The weather is 
still socked in (locals are calling it the 
wettest September in memo—just my 
luck). We check with the ranger station to 
make sure the dirt roads are passable and 
we hit the road. 

There’s lots to see here and the weather 
is gradually clearing. I use a long lens to 
eliminate the sky in any scenics that I take. 
I shoot down the incredible series of hair- 
pin turns that make up the Burr Trail, with 
a 28-70mm zoom and an amber 81C Tiff- 
en warming filter. Midway through the 
trip, we pull off the trail to go off road to 
the famous Strike Valley Overlook. It’s a 
painstaking ride up a rocky riverbed for a 
few miles. 

The Overlook is everything it’s cracked 
up to be: a spectacular view over the Water- 
pocket Fold. A break in the late afternoon 
clouds bathes the scene in a nice golden 
light. I shot a variety of framings, using my 
brother as a scale element, a hiker sitting on 
the cliff at the Overlook. We hang here as 
long as we can to capitalize on the nice 
light, but leave before it gets dark. There’s 


no way I want to negotiate that riverbed in 
the dark! We hit the main road at sunset, 
and drove back in the darkness to our 
motel in Torrey. It’s the end of Day Four, 
and things are beginning to look up. 


ay Five-Seven. The next three 

days are devoted to hiking the 

shorter, popular trails in the cen- 
tral portion of the park, the area that most 
visitors see. The hikes are mostly a couple 
of hours in duration, so we can time them 
to coincide with the good light early in the 
morning and late afternoon, especially now 
that the weather is clearing. 

For hiking, I generally use the waist pack 
with the aforementioned camera and lenses 
and a pack of filters. Occasionally, I also 
carry a Gitzo Mountaineer tripod or a small 
Leitz tabletop model. For certain hikes, like 
the short trek up to the Hickman Bridge, I 
use the Tokina AF 17mm £/3.5 with its 
ultra-wide perspective for dramatic compo- 
sitions of a hiker resting underneath the 
huge arch. For the longer Cassidy Arch and 
Chimney Rock trails, Gary carries my water, 
lunch, and rain suit in his day pack. These 
hikes provide some spectacular images, and 
by the end of Day Six, I feel I'm hitting my 
stride. There are enough hikers on the trails 
to provide a human element, and my broth- 
er kindly steps in when necessary. 

As an East Coast urban-based creature, 
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I am constantly amazed at the incredible 
scale of the landscape here. Sometimes it’s 
so overwhelming, I don’t get it right the 
first time. This was the case with the sever- 
al hour hike through the Grand Wash. In 
early morning, the steep walls of the wash 
block out all the sun and the light is lack- 
luster. Re-doing the hike in the middle of 


(Clockwise, from left) Aerial view of 
the Walls of Jericho rock formation in 
the Cathedral Valley region of Capitol 
Reef National Park. Shot from a 
small Cessna with a Nikon F4 with 
auto bracketing set on the data back. 
Angenieux 28-70mm f/2.6 AF zoom 
lens; Fujichrome Velvia pushed one 
stop; exposed at EI 80; bracketed 
exposure unrecorded. 


A long lens allowed me to stack the 
orchards of Fruita against the red 
rock cliffs. Nikon 8008s; Gitzo 
Mountaineer tripod; Nikon 300mm 
f/4 AF; Fujichrome Provia; exposure 
unrecorded. 


Misery, thy name is shooting from 
horseback. Taken while on the horse 


trip to Paradise Valley, with problems 
discribed in text. Shot with Nikon 
8008s; 24-50mm Nikon AF zoom; 
Ektachrome 100SW film; exposure 
unrecorded. 


Close-ups of petroglyphs found on 
horse ride. Shot with Nikon 8008s; 
24-50mm Nikon AF zoom; 
Ektachrome 100SW film; 

exposure unrecorded. 
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the day (totally against the common wisdom 
of landscape shooting) I can finally capitalize 
on the sunlight bouncing around inside the 
Wash, and the rocks fairly glowing with the 
reflected light. The 81C filter helps empha- 
size the warm tones. 

At the end of Day Seven another storm 
front is quickly moving in. In the late after- 
noon, I drive up to Panorama Point, a popu- 
lar sunset spot just inside the park boundary. 
Climbing onto the rocky overlook, I see 
another photographer sitting in front of his 
tripod, wearing a great Ansel Adams type 
straw-hat. The light is incredible, cutting 
through the dark clouds and picking out the 
odd red rock formations like a golden spot- 
light. 

It’s the perfect travel photography image, 
blending man and nature. I ask his permis- 
sion and then proceed to shoot the heck out 
of the scene with my 20-35mm zoom as the 
sun fades. It’s easily the most spectacular 


photo of the trip so far (it has “lead shot” written all over it) and it 
happens within 30’ of my car in the parking lot! That’s the way 
these assignments go sometimes. You spend three days on a surly 
horse and sleeping in a wet tent for nothing; then you get a port- 
folio shot practically out of your car window! 


ay Eight. | have a hankering to do some aerials of the 

park, especially the huge monoliths like the Walls of Jeri- 

cho and the Temples of the Sun and Moon in Cathedral 
Valley. It’s clear and sunny at daybreak, so I make some calls to find 
a small, high wing plane, like a Cessna but none are available near- 
by. Eventually, I do find a service, way off in Moab, that can fly 
down to the local airfield. It will take them an hour each way, so 
my budget allows for only two hours of flying over the park. 

I like to use an F4 with the data back (for its Auto Exposure 
Bracketing capability) for aerials. I set AEB for three frame 
sequences: at the meter reading, '/. stop under, and full stop under. 
(Most meters have a tendency to overexpose aerial shots perhaps 
because there’s rarely any sky in the frame.) With the big motor on 
the F4, I can bang off these brackets incredibly fast. I fit the 28- 
70mm zoom on the camera, and mount the whole rig on my Ken- 
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(Top) The Temple of the Moon, foreground, and the Temple of 
the Sun in Cathedral Valley area of the park. A Jeep was used 
as a scale element; I asked our guide to put on the headlights 
to make it stand out a bit more. Nikon 8008s; Gitzo 
Mountaineer tripod; 20-35mm AF Nikon; black and white 
circular polarizer; Fujichrome Velvia; bracketed exposure 
unrecorded. (Left) The deer in a meadow near Fruita. Nikon 
8008s; 80-200mm f/2.8 AF; Fujichrome Provia; exposure 
unrecorded. (Below) Ladies quilting in the farmhouse near 
Fruita during Harvest Home Days. Nikon 8008s; 20-35mm 
f/2.8 Nikon AF zoom; SB24 flash bounced off the ceiling; 


Fujichrome Provia; exposure unrecorded. 


Lab GS-6 Gyro stabilizer; its not inexpensive, but provides sharp 
images even from a vibrating airplane. (Contact Ken-Lab Inc., 29 
Plains Rd., Essex, CT; (800) 253-4681.) 

The day is incredibly clear and the park is surreally beautiful 
when seen from the air. We fly right over to the Cathedral Valley and 
I start making exposures of the huge formation called the Walls of 
Jericho and the long shadows it’s casting. ’'m using Fuji Velvia 
pushed one stop, so I know the colors will be rendered brilliantly, 


contrast will be great, and shutter speeds 
will be fast enough. There are high winds, 
and our craft is buffeted. We make pass 
after pass over the Cathedral Valley until 
I'm satisfied I’ve got it. We never do find 
the Temples of the Sun and Moon, howev- 
er. 


ay Nine. I've scheduled a Jeep 

tour of Cathedral Valley with Pat 

Kearney of Hondoo River, leaving 
at 3pm to catch the good late afternoon 
light. This means we'll return after dark, 
not a good idea for driving the windy, rut- 
ted 4WD tracks of the valley. But Kearney 
is experienced and confident we can do it; 
we take extra food, water, and bedding just 
in case she's wrong! 

We find the Temples of the Sun and 
Moon bathed in late afternoon light. I use a 
20-35mm zoom with a black and white cir- 
cular polarizer to capture the scene, using 
Pat, Gary, and the jeep for scale, necessary 
with these huge monoliths. I work fast from 
my tripod because we have a few other 
stops to make before the sun disappears. 

We scramble along at top speeds to 
reach our final stop before sunset, the 
South Desert Overlook. Perched on a high 
bluff, this vantage point offers an unparal- 
leled view of the Cathedral Valley. The long 
shadows of the surrounding bluffs are cut- 
ting across the desert floor as I frame up 
the scene with my 28-70mm and 80- 
200mm lenses, and I manage to squeeze off 
about a roll and a half before the sun dis- 
appears completely. We carefully make our 
way out to the park boundary and every- 
one breathes a sigh of relief once we hit the 
pavement of the state road. 


ay 10. The Harvest Home 
Festival. It's the final day of the 
assignment, and I'm feeling fairly 
confident about what I've shot. Today, I'll 
concentrate on people pictures in Fruita 
starting with the schoolmarm, in period 
costume, teaching a “class” of visitors and 
punishing a transgressor with a dunce cap 
and a corner seat. The school room is too 
large to light with a small flash and there's 
beautiful natural light. So I mount the 
N8008s and the 28-70mm zoom on a tri- 
pod and load Provia 100 pushed one stop 
to EI 200. 
Later, near the Gifford Homestead farm, 
a local band of old-timers, The Poverty 
Bench Boys, entertains with some jug band 
style tunes. I use the 80-200mm for this and 
most of the other outdoor scenes of potters 
and other craftsmen; they're in open shade, 
so fill flash is not needed. In the farmhouse, 
the 20-35mm zoom, with flash bounced off 
the ceiling, helps me capture some local 
ladies working on a quilt. 


Conclusion. In total, I've exposed one 
hundred rolls of film, and will be shipping 
them, unprocessed, to the National Geo- 
graphic offices from home. Then it’s just a 
waiting game: hoping there were no unde- 
tected camera problems, no film disasters, 
and no shipping problems. No matter how 
many times you do it, the uncertainty 
never really goes away. 

Postscript. All's well that ends well and 
the Capitol Reef story runs 10 pages in the 
Nov./Dec. 1997 issue. A total of eight pho- 
tos are used in the layout, and two are dou- 
ble page spreads. (My picture editor and 
the editor both liked the take.) The photo 
from Panorama Point was indeed the lead 
shot, but none of the aerials made the lay- 
out. Now we distribute the images to our 
stock agents and hope to see them pop up 
again. 

If You Go. Capitol Reef is located 225 
miles southeast of Salt Lake City, between 
Bryce Canyon and Arches National Parks. 
Spring and fall are good times to visit: tem- 
peratures are moderate, and there is less 
threat of thunderstorms and flash floods. 
Nearby Torrey has motel and other ser- 
vices; the Capitol Reef Inn is especially 
comfortable with a great restaurant. For 
horseback and jeep tours, contact Hondoo 
Rivers & Trails in Torrey; (801) 425-3519. 
For more information on the Park, contact 
the Park Headquarters at (801) 425-3791: 
or Wayne County Travel Council; (800) 
858-7951. 


About The Author 

Bob Krist, our travel photo columnist, is 
a free-lance photographer whose work 
appears regularly in Islands, Travel/Holiday, 
Gourmet and National Geographic Traveler 
where he is the photography columnist 
and a contributing editor. Krist is host on 
the Nikon Pronea 6i instructional video 
(distributed by Nikon); he will also host 
the 13 part series Nature's Best Pictures to 
be broadcast later this year on the Outdoor 
Life Channel. r 
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Rocky Mountain 
School Of Photography 
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The Bitterroot 
Mountains silhouetted. 


(Below) Wild Goose 
Island and surrounding 
mountains. 


What if you had an opportunity to study advanced 


nature photography with three of the top professionals 
in the field? What if you could do so with a select number 
of other participants who share your love of nature 
photography and wish to make it their career? 


Well, if that isn’t enough motivation, what if your photo 
studio was located in the incredibly picturesque 
Rocky Mountains of western Montana? 


hat is precisely the set of cir- 
a cumstances that faced me when 
I received the workshop catalog 
from the Rocky Mountain School of 
Photography. It didn’t take me long to 
jump at the opportunity to spend 10 
days honing my technical skills and 
learning much more about that myste- 
rious subject called photo marketing. 
The workshop was based at RMSP’s 
premises in Missoula, Montana where 
most of the lectures and critiques were 
given. However, there were ample 
opportunities to explore the area around 
Missoula plus a three day field trip to 
incredible Glacier National Park north 
of Missoula led by David Middleton our 
primary instructor. The best photo 
opportunities during the 10 day work- 
shop included blazing sunsets, thunder- 
ing waterfalls and even cute marmots in 


great locations such as the following. 

Lee Metcalf National Wildlife 
Refuge. There’s no need to look any fur- 
ther than this refuge just south of Mis- 
soula on US Highway 93 for photo 
opportunities from macro to landscape. 
Our first of two evenings there was vir- 
tually windless and provided the perfect 
conditions of light and stillness for 
macro photography. The combination 
of purple napweed, that bane of Mo- 
ntanians, and yellow tansy created deli- 
cate displays of color as shot with my 
200mm macro lens. 

Additionally, our clear evening fea- 
tured the impressive Bitterroot Moun- 
tains. By providing a strong silhouette at 
dusk, the refuge pond created colorful 
reflections of pink and orange twilight 
skies to contrast against the looming 
mountains. A tip that all workshop par- 
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ticipants took to heart was to take 
advantage of windless conditions and 
include the calm water within our com- 
positions. This added element greatly 
enhanced the strength of our pho- 
tographs by providing a repetition of 
color in the sky and water. 

This refuge provides opportunities to 
see and photograph mallards, teal and 
wood duck as well as whitetail deer. Tree 
nesting osprey and Canada geese also 
frequent the area in early April. I am 
told that the mock battles for the nests 
are a sight to behold. You may even see a 


hawk as I did and you may even get 
lucky enough to get a photo of it, even if 
I did not. 

Ninepipe National Wildlife Refuge. 
This NWR, located about 50 miles 
north of Missoula on US Highway 93 
and consists of 2000 acres of water, 
marsh and upland grass. If you are a 
fast photographer you will be able to 
record sunset over the refuge when fac- 
ing west and then turn east and photo- 
graph the majestic Mission Mountains 
with the last remnants of cherry light 
painting the face of the mountains. I 
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A view of St. Mary Falls, flowing 
water photographed from under the 
bridge at Glacier National Park. 


thought that my camera would catch 
fire because I was burning so much 
film. Finally, turn back to the west and 
shoot the afterglow on the marsh and 
ponds. You will be very busy for about 
15 minutes, but it will be well worth the 
effort. 

After you are finished shooting, take 
a break and listen to the sounds of west- 
ern Montana. According to the US Fish 
and Wildlife Service there may be as 
many as 80,000 waterfowl in the refuge 
in October and November. A few of the 
species include Canada geese, pintail, 
mallards and coot. Also look for mink, 
badger and porcupines. 

Wild Goose Island, Glacier National 
Park. If you want to photograph an icon 
of Glacier National Park, by all means 
plan to shoot a sunrise of Wild Goose 
Island in St. Mary Lake. We got there in 


the brisk chill of pre-dawn and waited 
patiently for the light show to begin. 
The light came up from our left and 
began to bathe the rock walls to our 
right with pastels. To our delight, the 
morning clouds also captured the early 
morning pastel pink color and comple- 
mented the pink rock facings. All of this 
interplay of color was reflected in the 
water of St. Mary Lake and made for a 
whirring of motor drives guaranteed to 
help boost the value of Kodak and Fuji 
stock. 

The Island is located on the eastern 
side of Glacier National Park on the 
Going to the Sun Road. There is a 
turnout and a sign that says “Wild 
Goose Island” so you can’t miss it. Even 
if you have to set your alarm for the 
middle of the night to be sure to get 
there in time for the “good light.” 

By properly planning the photograph- 
ic outings, we had great sunrise light 
thanks to Middleton’s planning. Later in 
the morning, the light became softly dif- 
fuse and provided the perfect illumina- 


tion for photographing waterfalls. 

St. Mary Falls, Glacier National 
Park. Just west of Wild Goose Island 
and east of Siyeh Bend there is another 
turnout for a short hike to St. Mary and 
Virginia Falls. The hike takes you 
through dense cedar forests and warn- 
ing signs for bear. The standard operat- 
ing procedure is to talk in a normal 
voice along the trail and try not to sur- 
prise the local population. 

Once you get to the waterfalls, there 
are terrific opportunities to capture 
some really beautiful white water on 
film. There is a small footbridge that 
spans the creek at the base of the falls, 
calling for some compositional thought 
if you want to eliminate this manmade 
element from your photographs. If you 
are using a tripod (and you should) you 
may want to crouch down under the 
bridge for some nice wide angle in- 


The silhouetted pilings at sunset in 
the wetlands of Ninepipe Refuge. 


your-face shots of the churning water 
rushing past. Another strategy may be 
to include the bridge and the stream of 
visitors as they file across the bridge. We 
spent a great deal of time dodging rain 
showers when our diffuse light became 
a bit too damp. 

Workshop Instructors. The August 
workshop at Rocky Mountain School of 
Photography was designed to provide 
expertise from varying points of view 
within the profession. The result was a 
well-rounded approach to instruction 
with occasion to learn from the strengths 
of each instructor as follows. 

David Middleton. With his unparal- 
leled energy and enthusiasm, David was 
the leader of the workshop and provid- 
ed the focal point for all of the activities. 
He accompanied us every step of the 
way providing lectures on technique 
and marketing as well as field shooting 
and idea assignments. 

In my estimation, David’s greatest 
attribute in teaching photography 
is his ability to make you consider what 
you are doing. The first three ideas he 
provided during our first meeting were: 
“Question; Think; Participate.” As a 
result, throughout the 10 day session we 
were frequently asked questions: “Why 
did you photograph that?” “What inter- 
ests you in that scene?” “What do you 
want to communicate to the viewer?” As 
David said, “This workshop is about 
thoughts and ideas, not great pho- 
tographs.” 

David brought a great deal of knowl- 
edge and experience to the workshop. 
He has been photographing for more 
than 20 years and his specialties include 
books, calendars and magazines. His 
latest project is The Nature of America, 
an Amphoto book that was a coopera- 
tive effort involving some of the best 
nature photographers today. David is 
also an accomplished naturalist and 
provided a wealth of information con- 
cerning his photographic subjects 
including the ancient forests of the 
northwest. 

Galen Rowell. When you think of 
mountain/adventure photography, this 
name has to be at the top of the list. We 
were very fortunate to be provided a 
full day lecture with Galen on the 
third day of the workshop. He showed 
hundreds of extraordinary slides and 
discussed his photographic techniques 
on many of them. From California’s 
Joshua Tree National Park to the eter- 
nal mystery of Tibet, Galen’s images 
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reflect his passion for his art. 

Galen offered much technical infor- 
mation such as proper fill light ratios, 
effective use of graduated neutral densi- 
ty filters, and where to get high quality 
dupes. I think some of the best informa- 
tion he provided involved aspects that 
many famous photographers never dis- 
cuss: the mistakes he has made in the 
field. He showed the group some images 
that did not “make it” and he explained 
why they failed. That was very powerful 
stuff for prospective pros who imagine 
“world class” photographers are bigger 
than life and never make mistakes. 

Galen is the author/photographer of 
many books including Mountain Light 
and Galen Rowell’s Vision: The Art of 
Adventure Photography. He is a contrib- 
utor to National Geographic, Audubon, 
Outdoor Photographer and many high 
prestige publications. Also, his company, 
Mountain Light Photography distrib- 
utes stock and gallery photographs 
around the world. 

George Wuerthner. If you want to 
know anything about getting published, 
George is the person to ask. He has five 
calendars and 19 books in print right 
now. His book credits include: Mon- 


tana—Magnificent Wilderness, Yellow- 
stone: A Visitor’s Companion and Forever 
Wild, The Maine Coast. He also writes 
and photographs for Sierra, Backpacker, 
Audubon and other top magazines. (His 
degrees in wildlife biology, botany and 
science communication are a bonus.) 
The participants had the opportunity to 
listen to George lecture on the reality of 
the nature photography profession and 
many of the considerations that must be 
evaluated when turning pro. 

Most of the advantages of shooting 
professionally may also be considered 
disadvantages. For example, an ad-van- 
tage is that you will have the potential 
for limitless financial opportunities as a 
self-employed individual. A disadvan- 
tage is that you may have very limited 
financial opportunities unless you're 
selling images regularly in the fiercely 
competitive market. Another benefit is 
the opportunity to travel extensively. A 
disadvantage is that you must travel 
much of the time to produce a large vol- 
ume of saleable images. The assessment 
of any of these factors really depends on 
your own perspective. 

According to George, the key to mar- 
keting success is “...have good quality 
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The wet pebbles on McDonald Creek, 
Glacier National Park. 


images that fit the user’s needs.” Anoth- 
er concept George emphasized is: 
“develop a business plan or strategy for 
marketing your work.” Specialty maga- 
zines may be a good market for your 
stock images, especially those publica- 
tions that target your areas of interest 
such as fly fishing or even photography. 
George left us with a final motivating 
thought: “Believe in yourself and your 
work.” 

Facilities. The Rocky Mountain 
School of Photography arranged the 
accommodations both in Missoula and 
Glacier National Park. Everyone had the 
option of staying where they wished, but 
motel/hotel rooms were the norm. Most 
of us stayed in the 4B’s Motel in Mis- 
soula and at East Glacier Lodge while at 
the park. All of the rooms were comfort- 
able and adequate, however the trip 
from East Glacier is at least 30 miles 
along slow winding roads to the 
entrance of the park. That made for a 
long commute for chasing early morn- 
ing light and for returning to our rooms 


in late evening after sunset. 

Transportation is left up to the indi- 
vidual, but RMSP will recommend local 
car rental dealerships in Missoula. I 
suggest carpooling in order to develop 
friendship with your classmates and 
save on expenses by sharing costs. 

Our slide film was processed at Yel- 
lowstone Photo in Missoula during our 
stay in that city. However, no facilities 
are available for film processing the film 
while in Glacier National Park so all the 
rolls had to be processed after our 
return to Missoula. This created a little 
delay in the critique process, but no one 
seemed to mind too much. 

The classroom portion of the work- 
shop was conducted in the offices of 
Rocky Mountain School of Photogra- 
phy in downtown Missoula. The class- 
room was comfortable and provided 
easy access to restaurants in the down- 
town area. Parking was a little more dif- 
ficult due to parking meters and the 
hassle of having to feed the meters every 
couple of hours. 

Overall, RMSP provided great sup- 
port for the attendees by assigning staff 
members on every field shoot. They also 
arranged most of the workshop so par- 
ticipants could maximize their time in 
an effective manner. 

I am very pleased to have attended 
this workshop as a member of a group 
rather than renting a car and going 
alone. The workshop environment pro- 
vided interaction that only comes when 
people of similar interests have the 
Opportunity to discuss and share 
knowledge. David even allowed us to 
experiment with his Canon tilt/shift 
lens and camera in the field; that was an 
opportunity which is unlikely to occur 
when shooting alone. 

Conclusion. David Middleton’s goals 
in developing this workshop were to 
“...define creative ideas, find a direc- 
tion, refine compositions and clarify 
photographic visions.” Through exten- 
sive use of questioning, thinking and 
participating, David and the guest 
instructors helped all of the participants 
to develop our creativity while discover- 
ing the confidence to make our dreams 
happen. 

Rocky Mountain School of Photog- 
raphy offers a full series of workshops in 
numerous locations as well as Career 
Training and 11 week Summer Intensive 
Programs. For a free catalog, contact 
RMSP at 210 N Higgins Ave., Suite 101, 
Missoula, MT 59802 or call (800) 394- 
7677. E-mail address is rmsp@mars 
web.com 


About The Author 

Mark W. Bush, a NANPA member, 
has been photographing for the past six 
years and traveling to western Montana 
regularly for the past five. “Montana is a 
very special place and I particularly 
enjoy the winters.” Mark’s first pub- 
lished photograph of Montana was in 
the October 1994 issue of Montana 
Magazine while his first calendar shot 
was in the 1997 Nortel calendar, also a 
photograph from Montana. Mark con- 
tinues to develop markets for his photos 
and to lead workshops in his native 
Texas. 


WHATS IN THE BAGI 


Mark W. Bush uses the Nikon F4 
camera with Nikon lenses from 
20mm to 400mm. He also uses a 
1.4x tele-converter, extension tubes, 
graduated neutral density filters, 
and a Gitzo 341 tripod with Arca 
Swiss ball head. He carries his arse- 
nal in a LowePro Super Trekker bag. 
Mark shoots Fujichrome Velvia for 
its rich color palette and occasional- 
ly Provia 100 for its higher speed 
when needed. 


Do You Have Other Interests? 
Subscribe Now To These Specialty Magazines. 


SHUTTERBUG is the number one information and buying source for 
serious photographers. Each jumbo issue is filled with useful articles 
on photo equipment and techniques. Columns include Studio Pro, 
Wedding & Portraiture, Darkroom Techniques, Business Side, Great 
Outdoors and more. Special digital articles within the magazine, pro- 
vide information on the latest electronic products including 
computer hardware and software reviews, and video equipment 
updates. Plus page after page of money-saving ads for 
just about anything photographic. 


12 issues per year for only $22.95 
($36.00 Foreign) 


Sporting Clays magazine reports on shooting activities 
with instructional columns, equipment reviews and 
range listings. Get top tournament coverage as well 
as news, conservation and wildlife issues. 
Sections on gear, clothing and accessories, 


12 issues per year for only $23.95 
($28.95 Foreign) 


Soccer magazine covers the sport like nothing else! 
Each issue features full color coverage of the top tournaments, 
international news, youth and women’s development, 
amateur and professional leagues, plus columns 
on coaching, nutrition and training. 


6 issues per year for only $14.95 
($22.95 Foreign) 


Car Collector magazine is the ultimate source and refer- 
ence guide for enthusiasts who collect classic and old 
cars of all makes and models. 


12 issues per year for only $21.95 
($32.95 Foreign) 


For More Subscription Information 
Or For Faster Service Call 1 800-677-5212 


lon-Fri 8am- 


Patch Communications 5211 S. Washington Ave. ¢ Titusville, FL 32780 
(407) 268-5010 * FAX (407) 267-7216 
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by Tim Fitzharris 


Powerful Landscapes 


© Tim Fitzharris, 1993 


hen it comes to the wilderness 

landscape, the medium and 

large format cameras do have 
a competitive advantage. As described in 
the Fall 1997 issue, they offer a superior 
rendition of fine detail and broad tonal 
range. Despite the drawbacks of the small- 
er image size, many nature photographers 
work with 35mm equipment. That’s 
because of its flexibility in producing high 
quality images of wildlife subjects as diverse 
as an underwater anemone and a dust- 
bathing elephant. Finding it impractical to 
tote an additional system into the field, the 
35mm practitioner must get the most out 
of his/her diminutive medium when con- 


fronted with a dramatic landscape. 

Coupled with techniques that maximize 
fine detail and rich color, the 35mm system 
can produce outstanding images. Let’s first 
consider some of the advantages of the 
“miniature” format (as Ansel Adams called 
35mm) and then review some techniques 
that you can use to narrow—though not 
eliminate—the lead of larger format sys- 
tems. 

Lightweight. A typical 35mm SLR 
equipped with a 28-105mm zoom lens is 
both lightweight and compact, yet provides 
great versatility. Equip the camera with a 
wider ranging 28-200mm lens and you can 
venture faster, farther, and more often from 
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the beaten track in your search for unique 
landscapes. 

Versatility. Generally, lenses in the 35mm 
format offer a short minimum focusing dis- 
tance, especially zooms designated as 
“macro.” Even a typical 50mm lens for a 
35mm SLR focuses to less than 0.5m. Use 
the close focusing ability to devise scenic 
compositions with relatively large (thus 
stronger) foreground elements. This creates 
a more dramatic illusion of sharpness by 
showing the small details of the environ- 
ment. It also produces a three-dimensional 
perspective by accentuating the difference in 
size between foreground elements and the 
rest of the scene. 


in “Miniature” Format 


(Opposite page and above) A close 
focusing 20mm lens permitted me to 
fill the frame with dramatic 
foreground detail and still capture the 
greater landscapes at colorful Yankee 
Boy Basin, Colorado and Shiprock, 
New Mexico. 


You'll find an extensive range of zoom 
lenses—such as 20-35mm and 35-300mm 
or similar focal lengths—for both “grand” 
and “intimate” landscapes. A zoom lens 
reduces the need to reposition the camera/ 
tripod to achieve the desired subject magni- 
fication. More importantly it permits pre- 
cise framing of the scene in situations where 


movement is restricted by precipitous ter- 
rain or water. Such situations arise frequent- 
ly when photographing at the beach or in 
alpine areas, two of the landscape photogra- 
pher’s favorite subjects. A zoom lens allows 
you to make full use of the smaller film area, 
eliminating the need for post-exposure 
cropping. 

The 35mm format is especially rich in 
long focal lengths. Long telephotos (300mm 
and up) are not usually associated with 
landscape photography. When access to a 
landscape feature is restricted, they are use- 
ful in isolating the most striking compo- 
nents of the scene and simplifying the com- 
position. 


Long lenses also produce especially dra- 
matic images of hilly or mountainous ter- 
rain by compressing the overlapping planes 
of the scene. Super telephotos are especially 
useful when bringing large, dramatic images 
of the moon into twilight landscapes made 
with double exposure techniques. 

The 35mm systems do not have an obvi- 
ous advantage in the wide angle category, 
but their shorter lenses generally have wide 
maximum apertures. This is useful with 
dynamic landscapes where waves or moving 
foliage call for a fast shutter speed to arrest 
subject movement. Additionally, wide angle 
lenses in the 35mm format have relatively 
small filter diameters. This makes for afford- 
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were composed in a pool in a roadside ditch at Yosemite, California with a 28-105mm Canon lens. For the aspens near 
Crested Butte, Colorado, (above) I was sandwiched between the road and a steep cliff using a Canon EOS A2 and 
70-200mm lens. 
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This top quality natural colored 
canvas tote bag features the 


25th Anniversary logo and is 7 
practical for all your photographic ==» imma 
needs. Order one today for $5.50. 4 OE 
(+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H). : 

A Home B&W Darkroom 


The first in the Shutterbug How-To-Series, 
this 20 page booklet takes you step by step 
through the planning process. Fully illustrated 
with diagrams and photos, this booklet will 
Juide you in setting up an efficient and 
cost effective home darkroom. Check lists 
are also included so you don’t forget anything 
essential. At $2.50, this would make a great 
Sift for you or your favorite photo friends. 
(+ $.50 S&H, foreign $1 S&H) 


Shutterbug How-to.series 


BUILDING A HOME 
BaW DARKROOM 


This soft cover 95-page book includes 
chapters on basic & creative tips, professional 
portraiture and darkroom techniques with 
30 different articles written by Shutterbug 
editor Bob Shell and contributors Ed Balian, 
Jeffery Steele, Roger Hicks, Monte Zucker, 
Peter Burian and more. A glossary of photo 
terms 1s also included. This comprehensive 
book is only $9.95. 

($2 S&H, foreign $4 S&H). 


Send orders to: 


Shutterbug Store 
5211 S. Washington Ave. 
Titusville, FL 32780 


For credit card orders: 
call 1-800-677-5212 or 
Mon-Fri 8am-5pm EST 

fax 1-407-267-7216 


Don’t forget to add shipping & handling charges. 


FL residents add 6% sales tax. 

Allow 6 weeks for US delivery. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 
Charge to my VISA/MC Payment enclosed 
Credit card #: Exp. date: 
Signature: Phone: 


SOPHO T TOOTS OEE EEESOHEEESE EEE EHEEEEE EE OEEEEEEEEES 


This natural colored shirt (no dyes 
_ used in the 100% cotton fabric) 

_ features the Outdoor & Nature 
Photography logo in green. Order 
in men’s sizes M, L and XL for only 
$10.95. 

(+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 


Tf you have been wanting to start a full or 
part-time career in wedding photography, 
this booklet is perfect for you. Regular 
contributor and professional photographer 
Steve Bedell covers all aspects of the 
business including equipment and protocol 
in this 20-page guide fully illustrated with 
diagrams and photos. Order today for 
$2.50 and start making more money! 
(+ $.50 S&H, foreign + $1 S&H) 


100% cotton preshrunk. Size: L, XL, XXL. $10.95. 
G+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 


Golf Hats » 


Navy with gold logo. $10.00. 
(+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 


Coffee Mugs eth 
13 oz coffee mugs, navy with gol 
(+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 


rar 


wie _ quantity 
Please send me the following items: coda 
A 4. 25th Anniversary Tote Bag oc 
Price $5.50 (+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 
(J 2. Outdoor & Nature T-shirt Size: M L XL... PRES 
Price $10.95 (+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 
(J 3. How To Build A Home B&W Darkroom... poe 
Price $2.50 (+ $.50 S&H, foreign $1 S&H) 
} 4. How To Get Started In Wedding Photography... piainies 
Price $2.50 (+ $.50 S&H, foreign $1 S&H) 
1 5. Guide To Better Photography... ee 


Price $6.50 (+ $2 S&H, foreign $4 S&H) 


(1 6. Shutterbug T-shirt Size: L XL XXL ........... 
Price $10.95 (+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 


4) 7. Golf Hats navy with gold logo .o......cccccecceceecne 
Price $10.00 (+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 
8. 13 oz Coffee Mugs navy with gold logo ....... post 
Price $8.50 (+ $3 S&H, foreign $5 S&H) 
H801 
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able screw-in filters and reduces the risk of 
vignetting with a Cokin or similar filter 
holder. The latter is often used in landscape 
photography where wide angle focal 
lengths, graduated neutral density filters, 
and color polarizers are useful tools. 

When using 35mm and 45-85mm lenses 
on my Pentax 645 cameras, I dispense with 
the holders altogether and attach the filters 


with two small strips of duct tape. With 
35mm cameras, the “P” size Cokin (or simi- 
lar) filter holder usually provides ample 
relief from vignetting with moderate wide 
angle focal lengths. 

Some 35mm systems offer perspective 
control lenses. These allow you to adjust the 
plane of sharp focus to parallel the subject 
plane, providing a more efficient placement 


Get The Sharpest 35mm Images 


and use of the depth of field. This feature is 
especially helpful when shooting landscapes 
with moving elements, such as wildflowers 
or foliage. You can select a wider aperture for 
the higher shutter speeds needed to arrest 
subject motion while maintaining adequate 
depth of field to keep the entire scene 
acceptably sharp. 

For example, suppose you are pho- 


The smaller size of the 35mm format makes it important for you to record the maximum detail that the film and the land- 
scape offer. To attain maximum detail on your 35mm film, keep in mind the following suggestions. 

e Use a tripod whenever possible. Trip the shutter with a cable release or the camera’s self-timer. 

e Avoid using aberration-prone, maximum and minimum lens apertures. 

e When using telephoto lenses which are mounted on the tripod via the lens collar, avoid the high-vibration shutter speeds 
from '/4 to '/s0 sec. Adjust the aperture accordingly e.g. '/s0 sec at f/11 should be changed to '/« sec at f/8. 

e Select shutter speeds brief enough to arrest all apparent movement of the subject, encountered most often when shoot- 
ing foliage and water. (Sometimes you will want the water to blur, in which case the duration of the exposure will depend on 


the degree of blurring you want.) 


e lf your camera has a reflex mirror pre-lock device—to raise the mirror prior to the exposure—use it to minimize internal 
vibrations. With some SLRs, the mirror is raised when the self-timer is activated, providing time for vibrations to subside before 


the exposure is made. 


e Use fine-grained transparency films. The lower the ISO rating of the film, the finer the detail it reproduces. 
e Avoid very long exposure times that cause film reciprocity failure. This is not a problem with Fujichrome Velvia, but it must 
be considered when using certain films, such as Kodachrome. At exposures of '/2 sec and longer, color shifts, underexposure, 


and grain clumping occur. 


e Avoid using 2x tele-converters or tele-converters that are not designed specifically for the lens in use. 

e Position the depth of field zone to best advantage by using the preview mechanism (if your camera has one). In most 
cases, you will want the scene to be in sharp focus from foreground to background. If this is not possible, give preference to 
the foreground, which being closer, is naturally sharper to the naked eye. 
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(Opposite page and above) The fast motor drives of 35mm cameras can speed 
up recording landscapes which are at their peak of beauty for only a brief time. 
Canon EOS A2 with 5 fps drive was used to record the perching cormorant at 
El Matador Beach, California and the momentarily still reflection (various views 


quickly recorded) at Yosemite, California. 


tographing an expanse of wildflowers in the 
Texas hill country. With a conventional lens, 
you would need to shoot at f/16 to include 
the wildflowers at your feet as well as those 
on the horizon within the depth of field 
zone. In the soft, first light of early morning, 
this typically would call for a shutter speed 
of at least one second—longer if you are 
using filters. Even the slightest breeze mov- 
ing the flowers will produce a blurry image. 


Switch to a perspective control or 
tilt/shift lens and set it so the film plane is 
parallel to the field of wildflowers. Now you 
can open the aperture several stops and still 
maintain full depth of field. This will reduce 
the exposure time accordingly to freeze the 
flowers’ movement, a win/win situation. 
Perspective control lenses allow 35mm 
shooters to keep pace with users of view 
cameras and the medium format systems 


Easing 

ott alg 
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Photographic 
Dealers 


Sell Shutterbug and keep your cus- 
tomers updated and aware of use- 
ful articles on photo equipment, 
new techniques, advice, reviews, 
how-to and business columns. 


Cover Price 
Your Price 
Profit to you 


For more information or to be added 
to our list of dealers call (407) 268-5010 
Fax (407) 267-7216 or write 
Shutterbug 
OTC Program, 5211 S. Washington Ave. 
Titusville, FL 32780. 
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which also offer this feature. 

Fast Handling. Although shooting a 
landscape can be done more leisurely than 
recording a herd of sprinting antelope, there 
are times when a fast handling camera is 
advantageous. When photographing at sun- 
set or sunrise, the presence of clouds may 
create conditions where the lighting and col- 
ors of the scene change rapidly. Similar 
ephemeral factors are associated with anoth- 
er of the landscape photographer’s favorite 


themes: mirror-like reflections in still pools 
and lakes. 

Trying to quickly load film, frame the 
scene, set and bracket exposures are tasks 
which are easy with a fast-handling 35mm 
SLR. The rapid autoexposure, auto-film 
loading, auto-film indexing, auto bracket- 
ing, and two to five frame per second film 
advance provide a better chance of captur- 
ing such “decisive moments.” High speed 
motor drives are also useful when shooting 


Enhancing Color And Tonal Range 


pes 


ae 


landscapes which incorporate wildlife, 
especially birds in flight, as part of the com- 
position. 

Inexpensive Experimentation. The low 
cost of shooting 35mm film makes experi- 
mentation with various compositions and 
bracketing of exposures reasonably afford- 
able. This is especially desirable with nar- 
row-latitude transparency films. For profes- 
sional photographers who may need 20 or 
more in-camera “similars” for effective mar- 


Rich, saturated color is no accident. It results from numerous factors both technical and psychological. The tonal range of the 
landscape should be recorded to fit snugly into that of the film. Good tonal range is usually one that takes full advantage of the 
film’s capability without exceeding it. The photographer can adjust tonal range primarily by appropriate exposure and contrast 
control. Consider the following suggestions. 

e Reduce excessive ambient light or subject contrast by using fillin flash, reflectors, a diffusion screen, or graduated neutral 
density filters. You can most easily judge the affect of a graduated neutral density filter on the scene by viewing it at the smallest 
aperture with the depth of field preview button depressed. 

© Shoot ISO 50 to 100 transparency films that produce saturated color, such as Ektachrome Elite Il, Professional E-100S, 
Fujichrome Sensia Il or Provia, etc. Fujichrome Velvia (ISO 50 but producing the best results when set for ISO 40) offers the most 


super-saturated colors. 


e Use a polarizing filter to eliminate reflections from wet or waxy vegetation so that the underlying color can be recorded on the film. 
e Bracket exposures by '/: or '/2 stop increments to ensure that you get the best possible rendering of color. 
e In the flat light of an overcast day, use a film with higher contrast such as Fujichrome Velvia or one of the ISO 100 slide films 


“oushed” one stop to 200. (Set the ISO to 200 and specify a “one stop push” at the lab.) 


¢ Shoot subjects when they are wet with rain or dew. 
¢ Schedule shooting sessions to capture subjects when they are at their peak of color: wildflowers in bloom, deciduous forests 


in autumn, and so forth. 


¢ Devise compositions that combine colors that are complimentary (opposite on the color wheel) such as yellow/purple, magen- 
ta/green, red/blue, and cyan/orange. By bringing contrasting colors into juxtaposition, they are strengthened. Such color 
schemes are commonly found in patches of wildflowers and fall foliage against a blue sky or mixed with evergreens. 

e lf you practice digital imaging, you can scan the transparency and increase its color saturation and/or adjust the tonal range 
on your desktop computer using image editing software such as Adobe Photoshop. 

e Restrict the use of warming filters to about a one hour period at sunrise or sunset when their color bias is in harmony with 


ambient light conditions. 


| usually avoid the use of color-enhancing filters, which tend to produce some color cast (except the Singh-Ray) such as magen- 


ta as described in the Fall 1997 issue. Instead, | prefer a blue/yellow polarizing filter (No. 173 in Cokin). This allows flexibility in 
adjusting the degree of color enhancement, visible in the viewfinder. Properly used, this filter can produce a very natural effect. 
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keting of a shot, bracketing a scene by sever- 
al half-stops can burn up a lot of film quick- 
ly. 

Desktop Digital Editing. Shoot 35mm 
and you can use an affordable desktop scan- 
ner to create a digital file of any slide in your 
collection without delay. On the computer 
you can adjust contrast, bring out detail in 
localized shadow areas, enhance color, 
replace a humdrum sky with a dramatic one 
from another image, or accomplish myriad 
other editing and special effects treatments. 
If shooting larger formats, youll need to 
send images to a service bureau for conver- 
sion to digital files which can then be edited 
on the computer. 

Conclusion. Admittedly, I appreciate the 
advantages of my 645 system. However, the 
“miniature format” need not take a back 
seat to larger formats if one uses the profes- 
sional techniques described. Unless you're 
shooting for posters, billboards or large cof- 
fee-table books, you'll find 35mm suitable 
even for landscape photography. 


For 35mm landscape work, Tim 
Fitzharris uses Canon EOS cameras and 
lenses from fisheye to 400mm. His most 
used optic is the Canon EF 28-105mm 
f/3.5-4.5. For medium format work, he 
uses a Pentax 645, relying on the Pentax 
35mm and 45-85mm zoom for most of 
his landscape shooting. With both sys- 
tems he uses a variety of Cokin filters 
(particularly the blue/yellow polarizer 
and graduated neutral density filters) 
and prefers Fujichrome Velvia film for 
most situations. 


Telephoto lenses allowed me to create an interesting composition of overlapping 
planes, stacking up the misty, early morning peaks of the Chisos Mountains, 
Texas (far left) (500mm f/4.5 Canon lens) and the rolling, poppy-strewn hills of 
the Tehachapi Mountains, California (left) (100-300mm f/5.6 Canon lens set 


at 300mm). 


About The Author 
Tim Fitzharris is a full-time nature pho- 
tographer whose images have been exclu- 
sively featured in over 50 calendars. He is the 
author/photographer of the award-winning 
book The Sierra Club Guide to 35mm 
Landscape Photography as well as 16 others 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR OF 
NEW BOLEX H-16 RX-5 CAMERAS 


QUALIFIED DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 


AMERICA’S PREMIER BOLEX DEALER 


NEW os USED PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


16/Super 16mm Production Equipment for: 
FEATURE FILMS - WILDLIFE FILMS 
DOCUMENTARIES - EDUCATIONAL 

FILMS - TIME LAPSE - TRAVELOGUES 


COLLIMATED OPTICS for the most discriminating cinematographers 
Fresh Kodak 16, S8, & DR8mm Film 
Motion Picture Lab Processing 
Camera & Lens Service 

Rebuild Batteries 

Crystal Cameras & Recorders 


We are authorized dealers for Bolex 16/Super 16mm, 
Beaulieu, Kodak, Lowel, TFG, TCS, and many others 


on wilderness and wildlife. Most recent is 
Nature Photography Hotspots (Firefly 
Books). Two new books by Tim Fitzharris 
will be published in 1998: The Sierra Club 
Guide to Close-up Photography and Virtual 
Wilderness: The Nature Photographer’s Guide 
to Computer Imaging (Sierra Club). 


UNDERWATER FILMS 


. Video Transfer & Mag Stripe 
. Bolex Stockhouse Parts 

. Film & Video Books 

. Lighting Equipment 

- Tripods & Fluid Heads 


MC/VISA . HOURS 8-12/1-5 WD ET . CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


CHAMBLESS CINE EQUIPMENT 


13368 CHATSWORTH HWY . ELLIJAY, GA USA 30540 
TEL: 706-636-5210/FAX: 706-636-521 1/e-mail: bolexcce @ellijay.com 
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¢ Full Service Photographic Lab 
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Call today for your free info-pack! 1 (800) 477-4024. 
1221 South Lamar ¢ Austin, TX 78704 * www.hollandphoto.com 
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Book 


REVIEWS 


by Peter K. Burian 


| | | utdoor Photography 101 Tips 
and Hints, by Heather Angel; 


Silver Pixel Press (The Saunders 
Group) Rochester, NY; ISBN: 1- 
883403-41-3; softcover; 175 pages; 
numerous photos; $19.95. 


Photography : 


101 Tips and Hints 


Heather ‘Angel 


Feedback from readers indicates 
that the single most popular topic is 
“How To” articles on equipment and 
techniques useful for problem solving 
in the field. If this is true for all out- 
door shooters, Heather Angel’s new 
book is bound to be a runaway suc- 
cess. Jam packed with most every trick 
she has discovered over two decades 
as a professional photographer, this 
small volume offers good value for the 
price. 

We published a few of her favorite 


tips and hints in this issue, but Angel . 


offers dozens more. They range from 
practical to technical including sup- 
plies you'll need in extreme environ- 
ments, metering, composition, light 
modifiers, various shorcuts, home 
made gadgets, the best commercially 
available accessories, etc. All are 
described in a concise, anecdotal style 


- with British expressions not removed 


by the publisher. While reading the 
tips, you'll often say to yourself, “Why 
didn’t I think of that?” 

All too often we assume that pro- 


’ fessional photographers get photos in 


the most difficult situations because 
they own expensive equipment. While 
a good camera, lens and tripod are 
important, trip preparation, practical 
techniques and the right gadgets are 
prerequisites to getting the best im- 
ages. As Louis Pasteur observed, “Luck 
favors the prepared mind.” This in- 
sightful comment definitely applies to 
outdoor’ and nature photographers 
working far from the controlled con- 
ditions of a studio. While no single tip 
from Heather Angel will change your 
photography dramatically, the combi- 


_ nation in this book will surely reduce 


frustration in the field, helping to 
increase your success ratio of techni- 
cally excellent images. 


B ird Photography Pure and 
Simple, by Arthur Morris; 


Tern Publishing, 1997; available from 
the author (1455 Whitewood Dr., 
Deltona, FL 32725); ISBN: 1-890309- 
55-9; softcover; 64 pages and 30 color 
photos; $11.95 postage paid. 

One of North America’s most suc- 
cessful bird photographers, Arthur 
Morris drew large crowds and rave 
reviews for his presentations at the 
1997 NANPA Forum. Known for tech- 
nical excellence and artistic design, 
his images have been published in all 
major birding and natural history 
magazines. In addition to highly 
developed photographic skills, Morris 
is also an experienced educator and 
leader of photography workshops. In 
short, he is eminently qualified to 
write about bird photography and 
does so in a highly informative man- 


ner. 


Bird Photography Pure and Simple 
provides: a summary of Morris’ pro- 
ven strategies for making award 
winning images. Though not “over- 
simplified” the techniques and equip- 
ment discussed are certainly under- 
standable by anyone with some 
photographic experience. Adapted 
from his earlier Bird Photography 
Basics booklet, this book has also been 
expanded to include new photos, 
techniques and information on shoot- 


t 
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Bird Photograph y 


Pure and Simple 


Arthur Morris 


ing with the latest high tech camera 
systems. Topics include photograph- 
ing action and behavior, film and 
equipment choices, the use of natural 
light and fill flash, image composition 
and sharpness, the effective use of 
autofocus and getting close to your 
subject. 

All are fully illustrated with high 
impact images, most taken with a 
400mm f/5.6 or 600mm f/4 (autofo- 
cus) telephoto, the most useful for 
bird photography. While not many 
photo enthusiasts can afford the latter, 
pro lenses can be rented in most major 
centers for an affordable amount. The 
captions are brief but all concepts are 
clearly explained in the text. When 
reviewing Morris’ first book, the late 
Roger Tory Peterson wrote, “It took 
me 40 years of photographing birds to 
learn what Arthur teaches you in 40 
pages.” 

Well, this time, Morris takes an 
extra 24 pages crammed with a great 
deal of practical information. With 
fast paced writing and straightfor- 
ward instruction, it will benefit nature 
photographers of all skill levels, espe- 
\cially those without a great deal of | 
experience in bird photography. For 
an even more thorough review of the © 
equipment and techniques, we are 
looking forward to Arthur Morris’ 
next book (from Amphoto): The Art 
of Bird Photography: A Guide to Profes- 
sional Field Techniques. , $6 


over 
newsstand prices! 


Are you disappointed 
because the newsstands 
are sold out? 


Do you prefer to have 
your magazine delivered? 
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W ves, sign me up for a CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION, to 
Shutterbug’s Outdoor & Nature Photography 

Name 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


4 (] Payment enclosed [1] Charge my credit card 
| MC/VISA card # 
4 Signature Exp. 


1 Canadian and foreign orders $14.95. Payment must accompany order in 
US funds. 


ee 


| would also like to order single issues of 
shutterbug's Outdoor & Nature Photography 
for $3.99 per copy 


33 Spring 1997 issue - total number of copies requested 
(_] Summer 1997 issue - total number of copies requesed 
(_] Fall 1997 issue - total number of copies requested 


Canadian & foreign orders add $3 per copy shipping 
& handling. FL residents add 6% sales tax. 


MAIL ORDERS 10: Shutterbug, 5211 S. Washington Ave. 
Titusville, FL 32780, FAX (407) 267-7216 


ster service call: 1-800-677-5212 Mon-Fri 8am-5pm EST 


TP» SCHNEIDER LENSES 


S chneider Lenses: America 5 
New updated color largest used 
catalog of Schneider camera dealer, 


carries a wide 
selection of new 


lenses for medium 
and large format 


view cameras. The and used 
catalog gives a equipment, 
brief explanation describing the including Nikon, 
purpose of each lens design. Included Hasselblad, Bronica, Leica, 
are lens specs such as lens movements, Mamiya, Pentax, Canon, Olympus, 
filter threads and more. Minolta and more. 
Catalog $1.00. FREE Catalog subscription. 


4 Kirk ENTERPRISES Pe 5 LEONARD RUE ENTERPRISES 


Get your Our catalog #13 
Kirk Enterprises’ features the very 
catalog for the finest photographic 
best in photo & outdoor 
accessories & equipment, books 
special equipment, & videos 
featuring available, the Rue 
Lowepro, Gitzo, Ultimate Blind 
Fujii, Arca Swiss & much more. (sets up in 30 seconds), Groofwin 
FREE Catalog! (photograph from vehicle window with 


tripod stability) Rue Photo Vest & the 
Rue’s most recent book “How To 
Photograph Animals In The Wild.” 
FREE Catalog. 


3» SHUTTERBUG’S OUTDOOR & 


illustrated articles 


capture everything 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
B eautifully 


teach you how to 


outdoor: 
¢ Underwater 


© Plus test reports on all outdoor 
equipment from binoculars to 
compacts 
Get Your Subscription! 
Details on Page 65. 


a NEI 3G,, 


B+W FILTERS 
B + W Fitters: 


New 51-page 
guide with all 
new photos for 
the best filters 
for photography 
and video. 
Featuring over 
100 varieties of filters, including four 
different types of 
polarizers. B+W filters are 
coated on both sides. 
Catalog $3.00 


ee enn i a 


_ FL 32780. Attn: Catalog Dept. 


ta " expires April 30, 1998. 


i I enclose $ for catalog(s)/Order(s) checked 


$ 1.00 handling 
$ Total 
d Name 
~ Address 
City 
State. Zip 
Phone 
() 1. Schneider Lenses 
Catalog $1.00 () 4. Kirk Enterprises 
FREE Catalog 


O82. KEH 
FREE Catalog Subscription 45. L.L. Rue Enterprises 

Free Catalog 

U1 3. Shutterbug’s Outdoor & 
Nature Magazine 


Subscription $9.95 


6. B+W Filters 
Catalog $3.00 


Eb Mail in coupon and enclose $1.00 for handling plus any 
, catalog/order charges. Send coupon and check or money order in US 
y funds payable to Shutterbug, 5211 S. Washington Ave., Titusville, 


Your requests will be processed and forwarded to the appropriate 
| supplier making the offer. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Offer 


Video 


REVIEW 


by Peter K. Burian 


Night Photography, with Dan Norris; 
Black Rabbit Productions, (Boulder, CO). 
VHS video, 45 minutes. Order via (800) 359- 
2234 or (303) 443-2232, or wwwoblackrab- 
bit.com $24.95 plus $4.00 shipping and han- 
dling. 

Most photographers put their cam- 
eras away once the sun drops below the 
horizon, and that is understandable. 
However, if you're looking for an inter- 
esting new twist on landscape photogra- 
phy, consider twilight as the ideal time 
to set up a tripod. As Dan Norris’ still 
photos in this video demonstrate, some 
stunning images can be made in the 
dark: using only moonlight to illumi- 
nate the subject, “painting” important 
elements with a flashlight, making star 
trails (or pinpoints) an interesting 
accent, adding a moon in a double expo- 
sure, and shooting lighting during a 
thunderstorm. 

As Norris concedes, you do need a 
sense of adventure—a willingness to 
take chances because you cannot always 
predict the outcome. But by applying 
the tips and the exposure formulas he 
provides, you certainly have a valid 
starting point to some experimentation. 
He also offers advice on lenses, films, 
accessories, filters and suitable shutter 
speeds which will produce the best 
results. Do make notes and review cer- 
tain sections a couple of times before 
heading out. 

Norris’ photos are definitely dramat- 
ic, far better than anyone could ever 
hope to make without professional 
guidance. Especially when you cannot 
see the subject in the dark, his tricks for 
framing and composition are invalu- 
able. For much of the 45 minutes, Norris 
speaks to the viewer from behind his 
camera among the rock formations of 
Utah; every important suggestion is 
fully illustrated with one or more excel- 
lent photos. The only area not covered 
in adequate detail is lightning. 

While he is not a dynamic speaker, 
Norris is sincere, knowledgeable and a 
model of clarity providing lots of mean- 
ingful instruction. In this regard, Night 
Photography definitely delivers. While 
some books and magazines cover the 
same topics, they do so all too briefly. 
For a mini course that matches the value 
of a full eight hour workshop, this one is 
among the best on the market. 
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© Alain Mauviel 
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Wendy Chang, Covina, CA ' ( }: Macro 
Deanne D. Cunningham, Aurora, NY ENV 


Ken Howard, San Anselmo, CA 


Russ Burden, Highlands Ranch, CO 
RV. McCloskey, Malvermy as Robert L. Clemens, Rochester, NY 
Walter Stopa, Westland, MI Scott Fillmer, H d. AL 
Warren Williams, Tulsa, OK ed ge lhag: J beacoed 


Alain Mauviel, Philadelphia, PA 
Cathy Terroni, Yardley, PA 
Keith T. Westphah, Appleton, WI 


Category 4: People 


Robert L. Clemens, Rochester, NY 
Ken Howard, San Anselmo, CA 
Lee Hurwitz, Silver Spring, MD 
Martin Hutner, Northridge, CA 
Mike Immel, Bothell, WA 
Roger Wilmers, Neenah, WI 


Russ Burden, Highlands Ranch, CO 
John L. Merrill, Bellevue, WA 
Branson Reynolds, Durango, CO 
Eric Sahlin, Oakland, CA 

Vija Tate, Scarborough, Ont. 


© John L. Merrill 


Category 5: Landscapes. 


Melissa Lassman, Waterford, PA 
Cyril Mazansky, Newton Centre, MA 
R. V. McCloskey, Malvern, PA 

Janice L. Reed, Redmond, WA 
Branson Reynolds, Durango, CO 


© Branson Reynolds 


© Roger Wilmers _ 
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~| Category #1: Animal Behavior. Photos should depict some activity. 


Shutterbug’s OUTDOOR & NATURE Photography is proud to announce 


its first Photo Contest to showcase the work of our readers. 

The contest runs until Sept. 1, 1998 with entries reviewed four times a year. A selection of the best 
images (finalists) received each quarter will be published in the magazine in the following issues: 
Winter 97, Spring 798, Summer 798 and Fall 798. 

The winning images will be featured in the Winter ’98 issue. All prizes will be awarded at that time. 


Categories 


Prizes 
» Bogen Manfrotto tripod, ball head and sliding brick 
> Cullman touring set and Lifestyle bag from Beseler S 
» Graf Studioball from R.T.S. 

» Adorama’s outdoor photographer's vest — 
» Tamron AF 200-400mm f/5.6 LD (IF) Lens — 
> Canon EOS Elan Il E camera 


Animals in the wilderness or in captivity are accepted but photos made 
in controlled conditions must be marked “CC.” 

Category #2: Macro Nature. Extreme close-ups at least '/2 life-size 
(0.5x) of nature subjects. 

| Category #3: Travel. Any image made during travel and consistent with 
the theme of travel photography. 

Category #4: People in the Outdoors. People enjoying outdoor 

| activities. A Model Release must be available for all recognizable people. 
Category #5: Landscapes. High impact scenic images from anywhere in the world. 

One prize will be awarded in each category, plus an overall grand prize winner will be 
selected. In addition, one image (which may or may not be one of the above) may be 
published as the cover of a future issue, subject to the judges’ decision as to whether a 
suitable image has been entered. A fee will be negotiated with the photographer and his 
or her name and copyright will appear on the cover. 


Contest Rules 


but only to promote the magazine and future 10. All entries must be accompanied by an 
1. All photographers, whether profession- photo contests. The name and copyright of original or a photocopy of the Entry Form. 
al or amateur, may enter. Entries will be the photographers will accompany any such The signature on the form must be an origi- 
accepted from the US (except Puerto Rico) publication. nal and not a copy or mechanical reproduc- 
and any Province of Canada. 8. A model release must be in the posses- tion. 
2. The maximum number of entries per sion of the photographer for any photos of 11. The photographer's name, address 
person is three images per category per quar- recognizable people and submitted to us with and daytime telephone number must appear 
ter. All quarterly entries must be sent in one the entry. on all transparencies and on the back of each 
package. 9. Entry in the Contest signifies an under- print. 
3. Images which are entered must 
_| be photographic prints or transparen- © 
cies not to exceed 8x10” in size. 
Computer or other electronic manip- 
ulation is acceptable but any such 


Entry Form 
Yes, I would like to enter the Shutterbug’s OUTDOOR & NATURE Photography Photo Contest. 


images must be marked “CM.” Name: 
4. In the initial phases of the judg- 
ing, 25 images per quarter will be 1 Address: 
selected for the final judging. A selec- Daytime Telephone: Fax: 


tion of these will be published. 
5. The final contest deadline is 
Sept. 1, 1998. Any entries received 
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see Winnie <migi be asked to sub- 1 of the Photo Contest. I certify that I am the 
P Seaeetn ais = sey! ; 1 photographer of all images submitted and own copyright to the images. 
mit original slides or transparencies 


for publication in the Winter 1998 1 I understand that entries will not be returned as detailed in the Rules. 
issue. Such originals will be returned. 
7. All copyright and other rights 
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Finalists’ images and winning images 
published in the magazine may also 
be published on the Internet in low 


An original or photocopy of this form must be included with each image. Signature on each form 
must be an original. Send entries to ONP Photo Contest. Patch Publishing, 5211 South Washington 
Ave., Titusville, FL 32780. 
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resolution and in other promotional material, standing and acceptance of all Contest Rules. | 
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reat Qear 
by Peter K. Burian 


Manual 35mm SLR 
Cameras 


fter more than a decade of tech- 
A nological innovation, multimode 

SLR cameras now dominate just 
about every brand on the market. Packed 
with a full array of capabilities, their 
“intelligent” exposure meters, multiple 
programs, “fuzzy logic” computers, and 
predictive autofocus systems offer valu- 
able advantages. Yet, the fully manual and 
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mechanical cameras continue to hold 
their own in even in this high tech era. 
That’s because some photographers 
reject the automation, insisting on exercis- 
ing control over the entire creative 
process. Then there are those who prefer 
the simplicity of old-style cameras which 
allow anyone to shoot intuitively without 
a steep learning curve. Others are looking 


-— SSR PLP ee 


for a rugged body as a back-up to more 
sensitive multimode SLRs—in foul 
weather, sub-zero conditions, or in elec- 
tronics-frying temperatures. 

Whenever the photographer strays far 
from the nearest source of batteries, sever- 
al mechanical models make for a suitable 
companion. Naturally, metering will cease 
to function without power still leaving 
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Although flash control is usually 
non-TTL, you can get good results 
with an Autoflash unit. Especially 
with cameras that have a PC cord 

socket, off-camera flash is possible in 
the manual mode. (Nikon FM2 with 
Sunpak Autoflash; f/4 at 1/60 sec; 
Fuji Super G 400.) 


several options for accurate exposure: the 
Sunny f/16 Rule, the tips packed with film, 
an accessory light meter or simply relying 
on experience as your guide. 

My survey of the market revealed a 
surprising number of manual and 
mechanical SLR cameras. Officially, some 
have been discontinued but you should 
still find (new and used) bodies, lenses 
and accessories in the ads in the monthly 
Shutterbug magazine. The following range 
from the inexpensive starter SLR to the 
more pricey and sophisticated camera for 
those who can afford professional quality 
or superior craftsmanship. 

Best Of Both Worlds. Combining a 
Carl Zeiss pedigree with Kyocera engi- 
neering, the Contax S2 and S2b benefit 
from the expertise of both partners. 
Identical in all other respects, the $2 
incorporates spot metering while the 
S2b offers center-weighted metering. 
Operating either all-manual beauty is an 
exercise in simplicity, true to its develop- 
ers’ mandate: “Choose mechanical over 
electronic mechanisms where these will 
heighten precision, reliability and dura- 
bility.” Even so, the conventional S2 
models have a couple of modern ameni- 
ties as noted in the chart. 

The shutter is mechanically timed so 
you can keep on shooting at all speeds 
when power failure causes autofocus SLRs 
to bite the dust. The classy aluminum 
alloy and titanium body, constructed with 
remarkable dedication to quality control, 
offers extraordinary structural integrity. 
As well, the $2/S2b is extensively sealed 
against dust and moisture, while shock 
absorbing precautions safeguard internal 
mechanisms. Contax offers 31 outstand- 
ing T* lenses but few accessories for the 
$2/S2b, dedicated to a “simple is best” 
principle. Whether this limits your op- 
tions, or encourages a return to the fun- 
damentals of photography, depends 
entirely on your own perspective. 


(Left) A manual/mechanical camera 
is a suitable back-up even for those 
who generally prefer a computerized 
model. Those who own a Pentax or 
Nikon AF system, can use the same 
lenses with both cameras. (Pentax 
K-1000; F 100-300mm f/4.5-5.6; f/8 
at 1/250 sec; Fujichrome Sensia.) 


The Traditionalist’s Nikon. Although 
Nikon designers are masters of advanced 
technology, they recognize a continuing 
demand for a fully mechanical SLR. In 
arctic conditions when batteries fail, and 
LCD panels fade, the rugged FM2N is just 
what the doctor ordered. The epitome of 
reliability, its shutter will keep operating at 
all speeds, while the other mechanisms 
remain up to the challenge as well. 

The FM2N is a suitable back-up to an 
autofocus Nikon SLR as it accepts both AF 
Nikkor and conventional lenses. A manu- 
al only camera, it is also perfect for those 
times when you want to remain in com- 
mand. Housed in the die cast alloy body 
(or titanium in the FM2T) are several 


meaningful capabilities, all simple to 
access. 

Flash control is manual and non-TTL, 
as with most of the models surveyed. Use 
an accessory meter for the most precise 
control of flash exposure or a Speedlite 
with an external sensor when you want 
some automatic assist. As this type mea- 
sures distance instead of reflectance, accu- 
rate results are possible even with bright, 
or dark subjects. 

The pro model F3 HP is a more full- 
featured camera with TTL flash metering, 
and some basic automation. The shutter is 
electronic so batteries are essential— 
except at the mechanical '/s sec speed— 
but the die cast aluminum body and tita- 
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nium shutter will stand up to a lot of 
abuse. (A titanium F3/T is also available 
for lighter weight.) A comprehensive line 
of accessories, plus over 80 great Nikkor 
lenses will expand the potential of both 
cameras. Suitably equipped, either model 
will allow you to handle a multitude of 
photographic situations, enhancing the 
overall appeal of a Nikon system. 

Olympus Duo. A classic OM camera in 
refined form, the OM-4T is renowned for 
the rigid, corrosion and impact-resistant 
aluminum alloy chassis with elegant titani- 
um top and bottom cover. The shutter is 
electronically controlled, but the OM-4T 
will operate mechanically at '/o sec or B. 
This is a compact, precise instrument 
which combines time-tested features with 
some technical advances. 

Most notable is the ability to synchro- 
nize flash at any shutter speed when used 
with the F280 Full Synchro Flash. Slip one 
into the hot shoe, and the system will fire 
thousands of pulses, perfectly timed so the 
level of illumination remains constant. At 
the higher speeds, its distance range dimin- 
ishes markedly, calling for faster film, wide 
aperture, or close-up compositions. Still, 
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this versatility will be appreciated for depth 
of field control, to “freeze” hopping insects, 
or for a hint of fill flash in any condition. 

Use TTL/OTF flash in fully automatic 
or switch to manual flash for greater cre- 
ative control. Note two unique capabilities: 
autoexposure with shutter speeds up to 
four minutes, and multi spot metering. 
Take precise measurements of one or more 
segments of a scene—up to a full eight— 
and the OM-4T will average the readings, 
displaying each, plus the cumulative value, 
on a bar graph in the finder. For the 
advanced photographer, this feature defi- 
nitely compensates for the missing aper- 
ture readouts in the viewfinder. 

Over 25 Zuiko lenses of impeccable 
quality and an extensive line of accessories 
(including macro/micro for the nature 
photographer) help to assure the loyalty of 
Olympus owners. 

Just when we thought that all new cam- 
eras would be of the autofocus/program 
type, Olympus presented a surprise: the all- 
manual OM 2000 introduced in late 1997. 
The lightweight/compact body includes 
both single spot and center-weighted 
metering as well as reflex mirror “prelock” 
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anything this impressive 
anywhere else on Broadway.” 
Bes Reet 1 Oenareer 
“You leave this huge, ambitious producti 
feeling something approaching awe.” 
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Depth of preview—common on many 
manual cameras—is still not a typical 
feature with the high tech models, 
until you get into the higher priced 
range. (Fuji Super G Plus 400; f/11.) 


and non-TTL flash. More importantly, it 
has a rugged die cast aluminum chassis and 
alloy top and bottom covers. The mechan- 
ical shutter will operate at all speeds with- 
out batteries. Offered at a modest price, the 
OM 2000 is an affordable alternative to the 
OM-4T for students and others on a tight 
budget. 

The Leica Essentials. A fully manual 
and mechanical camera, the R6.2 provides 
some useful amenities like two metering 
options: 7mm spot and averaging. All cur- 
rent R models incorporate TTL flash 
metering, with the appropriate SCA 300 
or SCA 500 flash units (such as those from 
Cullman or Metz) with SCA 351 or SCA 
551 adapters. More importantly, the R6.2 
has a compensation lever right on the 
body, for manually bracketing the effect of 
flash: from main light to subtle fill. 


See Great Gear page 76 
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First Light 
PHOTO CONTEST! Photo Tears 


OVER $150,000.00 With Andy Long 

H H Arches N.P. Mar. 12-15 

in prizes awarded annually plana aad reper | 
Oregon's Siskiyou Coast May 9-16 

Anyone may enter this competition simply by sending Mountain Goats June 19-22 

ONLY ONE photograph in one of the following cate- Katmai Coast of Alaska July 7-11 

gories: People, Animals, Nature, Action, Humor, Mount Rainier Aug. 1-7 

Portraiture, or Other. Your photo must be a color or Rocky Mtn. Natl. Park Aug. 15-21 


black and white print (unmounted), 8" x 10" or smaller, 4 A 
and should be sent to: Now accepting Visa and Mastercard 
First Light Productions; PO Box 11066; 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY Englewood, os 80151; (303) 762-8191 
Suite 101-3031 
3600 Crondall Lane 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 


Be sure to include your name and address on the back 
of your photograph, as well as the category in which 

} you wish to enter and the title of the photograph (pho- 
tos cannot be returned). 


The Nature Workshops 
Bringing Photographers Closer to 
Their Natural World 


Learn professional techniques from nationally 
published, award winning photographers: Lonnie 
9 Brock, Clint Farlinger and Roger Devore. 


1998 Location Schedule 
Death Valley National Park 4/16-19 
Dance E Northern Arizona Tour 4/23-26 
x | se Volcanoes National Park, HI 4/23-26 
with the f . ee Southern Arizona Tour 5/14-17 


/ Sap ep, Great Smoky Mountains 5/21-24 
Wolves! = — Acadia National Park 6/11-14 


if 3 Olympic National Park 7/8-12 
Northwest Territories, Canada Grand Tetons National Park 8/12-16 


© 1998 The International Library of Photography 
PHOT4 . : 1. « “) Banff National Park, Canada 8/19-23 
DIO Join Arctic bush pilot “Tundra Tom” on oo: County, Wintousi 9/30-10/4 


FscUsN 1998 WORKSHOP your choice of unforgettable 8 day catered 5 
= : expeditions to cote, of the most remote San Juan Scenic Skyway, CO 9/30-10/4 
m@ LOCATIONS regions of Canada’s mainland Arctic. We Bryce Canyon National Park 10/8-11 
offer aircraft-supported modern basecamps Arches National Park 10/15-18 
oa sien senract oe i Spats Big Bend National Park 11/4-8 
otographer/trip leaders. Join our : 
“—p yt cs 3B ith Wolves” trips in June July Everglades National Park 11/12-15 
‘ oe on paced wit _ Call or write for additional information: 
photographing tundra wolves in the true Mae: as : i ‘ 
wild. Or come see the “Great Summer THE NATURE WORKSHOPS 
Caribou Migration” in the remote 10898 E. Dale Lane, Scottsdale, AZ 85262 
ees Game Pane : we me Me a (602) 473-2060 
the 400,000 caribou of the Beverly Herd. DUL 3-200 
Pach panling nee WA 96239 We are pleased that photographer/author os ; 
Petia hi gts aloe Galen Rowell will co-lead our September < 
fae v.net__ hitp:/www.whidbev.net/~cac! “Dance with Caribou” expedition. 
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@ WHIDBEY ISLAND 


@ Freeman Patterson i Brenda Tharp 

@ Ruth Bernhard Leavenworth 

@ David Middleton @ Doug Wilson 

@ Phil Borges Seatttle 

@ Bryan Peterson @ Bruce Barnbaum 

@ Natalie Fobes Mt. Baker 

@ David Burnett @ Stu Levy & Don Kirby 

@ More Oregon Coast 
COUPEVILLE ARTS CENTER 
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TENTH YEAR For information call toll free: 
800-667-WILD 

Overseas call: 403-352-5414 

or fax us at: 403-352-5449. 

Email: tundra@thelon.com 


www.thelon.com 
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INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


Intensive, One-Week Workshops Summer 1998 Ud h ."] to Tra ve ; 4 r ; a leas Ph dp 
e Travel Guides Written for 3 ak 2H OURS 
IN THE MAGNIFICENT LIGHT Photographers ; sz. « Custom trips designed specifically 
. E for photography enthusiasts in 


OF NORTHERN NEW MEXICO = . ee ai 
IMPROVE YOUR SKILLS WITH SOME OF Wi idlife B ixismcoalrsSpeb igs 
! National Parks 


THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHERS. tics, small groups, Alaskan guided. 
Slot Canyons 


x Destinations include Kodiak, 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
and more. For afree catalog: 


Katmai, Denali, Kenai Fjords, 
southeast’s Inside Passages, Prince 
Class Schedule Available Online William Sound, Pribilof Islands 
http://www.taosnet.com/TIA/ 800-417-4680 and other locations. 
E-mail: tia@taosnet.com P.O.Box 39912,Los Angeles PLEASE CALL, WRITE OR FAX TO RECEIVE 
Call or Write: T.1.A., Box 5280 NDCBU CA90039; (213) 660-8600 OUR AWARD WINNING BROCHURE. 
Taos, New Mexico 87571. email-phototravel @ phototravel.com 
(505) 758-2793 or (800) 822-7183. http://phototravel.com 
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P.O. Box 141 * Talkeetna, AK 99676 
(800) 799-3051 * (907) 733-3051 
Fax (907) 733-3052 
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Turn Your Photos 
into 
GREETING 
CARDS 


Sai 


NOBODY DOES IT BETTER 


4 same size 
FOR FUN OR PROFIT enlarae 
No Minimum g 
Over 200 Styles Available ; reduce 
N-A+T*U*R°E 35mm to 
Cs gx aos baa FREE CATALOG 
& SAMPLE 


ins 4 os 
Hidge- 800-550-9254 w.r 820-5 ust 35mm $0.80 ($5.00 Minimum Order) 
rade Springs, CO 80907 4x5 $18.00 8x10 $30.00 
— - — PLUS SHIPPING & HANDLING ¢ MASTERCARD, VISA & DISCOVER 


Wildlife & Nature 
Photo Tours 


a 17 on Response Card. 


IMAGES UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY 2 gap mgs 
“Where Every Image Is Unique” noe by By gathr & 

: rious Photographers 

For Free Information around the world to 
Call or Write achieve soft natural 


Images Unique Wildlife Advantages lighting with most of the 
14 S. Paint St., Suite 35, Chillicothe, Ohio 45601 popular brand flash 


1-800-866-8655 units. Ideal for wide 

Phone (740) 774-6243 E-mail: images1@bright.net angle shots, macro 

work, portraits and 

news coverage. Custom 

mounting with no Velcro required. Please specify 
the strobe you have when ordering. 


Only: $19.95 + $2.00 Shipping 


Visa & Mastercard 
Checks, Money Orders or COD 


f oe 
STO-FEN PRODUCTS ee 
800-538-0730 : 
P.0. Box 7609, Dept. 6A,Santa Cruz, CA 95061 Se 
Fax: 408-423-8336 
- = _ oe asa Be 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY, 


aie 


ActiION prot 


1-800-95 DUPES 
3535 ELLWOOD AVENUE 
RICHMOND, VA 23221 (804) 355-7103 


CUSTOM ENLARGEMENTS UP TO 30x40” 
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$5 color slide 
processing 


wCircle 24 on Response Card. 


Gemini Photo Labs Stot Canyons, 
That's right, only $5 per roll, for 24 or WILDLIFE 
36 exposures. Our super-clean d 
processing features one shot chemical JOHN FIELDER, 
usage for perfect color balance each JOHN SHAW, 


and every time. You won't find better E-6 
color slide processing anywhere. All * . ‘ A.LeN Roxacu, 
35mm slides are mounted in high-quality , a HELEN LoncesT- 
plastic mounts and shipped in archival . SLAUGHTER 
sae Pesaran Gee ens AND THAT’S JUST THE BEGINNING! 
pes pl $s dinsine Gotacnais ™ For 300, 400, 500, & 600mm lens & body : 
Se shipping and handling ™ Strong, one-piece Polyfoam™ 
per order. There is no limit on the covered by Cordura® nylon 


gah bipeatg Sea @ Removable padded pocket for 
We also offer the highest quality: SLR body, film, etc. included 
Prints from slides @ Attaches to optional kinésis 
Slide duplicates modular belt or pack-frame 
Print film processing ™ Additional lens and equipment |g 
Custom color and b&w enlargements pouches attach on outside of 


; case or on belt \ ava 
www.geminilab.com  kinésis eee PRODUCTS 
1-800-779-4484 UTES 1 303-425-1314. F 303-425-3530 


P.O. Box 1777 ¢ Las Vegas * New Mexico * USA * 87701 ICALL OR FA X Ba Sagar Qa wae 


r 


Visit us online to see our full catalog, 
newsletter, workshop listings, bulletin board, 
and much, much more: www.blackrabbit.com 
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Circle 11 on Response Card. 


locations: 


resident 10 month program in 


THE ART INSTITUTES ie : ; Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
INTERNATIONAL” ride if 
300 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15222-2598 Z me 413-863-2478 


At The Art Institute of Atlanta, this program is titled Beal Imaging. 
©The Ant Institutes International®, Inc,, 1997. 2184-7: 
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| A Rocky Mountain 
z 1997/1998 School of Photography 


One-day weekend classes from 
the company known for taking 
“The World’s Greatest Pictures.” a REACH NEW HEIGHTS! 
Yours for $99 (includes lunch and § 
157-page Nikon School Handbook). Over 24 


9/20-21/97 2/7-8/98 Summer exciting 
Philadelphia, PA Orlando, FL Intensive 
9/27-28/97 2/21-22/98 a workshops 
Cincinnati, OH Atlanta, GA Career Training with Galen Rowell, 
10/18-19/97 2/28-3/1/98 ietena John Shaw, 
New York City maria CA ©, June 1- August 14 Dewitt Jones 
10/25-26/97 3/7-8/98 = 1998 and more 
Houston, TX Dallas, TX 
S : 1/1 tains ome bana i 
rlington, Baltimore, Gy for a free cat: + ay! 
18-1697 2/28-20188 | Call fot ee: pee today! 
icago, IL ittsburgh, -394-767 
11/22-23/97 4/18-19/98 . 
Santa Monica, CA Denver, CO 
12/6-7/97 4/25-26/98 | 210N. Higgins, Ste. 101. Missoula, MT. 59802 
Waltham, MA Miami, FL | 
1/10-11/98 5/2-3/98 
San Diego, CA Chicago area 
1/17-18/98 5/16-17/98 
Seattle, WA New York City 
1/31-2/1/98 5/30-31/98 
Phoenix area Greensboro, NC 


Ann Arbor, MI 6/6-7/98 
Order tickets by mail: 


Yak. The Nikon Schoo! 


Neg 1300 Walt Whitman Rad. ¢ Melville, NY 11747-3064 
ea By phone, (516) 547-8666 » By fax, (516) 547-0309 


Visit our Web site at: www.nikonusa.com 


rmspid mMarsweb.com www.marsweb.com rmsp 
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Great Gear 
From page 72 


You'll find all the necessities demanded 
by the serious photographer, and a 
mechanically governed and extremely 
accurate shutter that will operate at all 
speeds without battery power. This is a 
hefty camera of high grade zinc, alu- 
minum, and brass. Superior craftsmanship, 
perfect finish, and technical excellence 
matching its lofty price distinguish this 
Leica SLR. All controls provide the silky 
smooth operation expected of first rate 
components interacting with precision. 

Assuring the loyalty of Leicaphiles are 
the 38 lenses with superlative optics and 
mechanics for a lifetime of serious imag- 
ing. All Leica SLRs are built to perform 
under the most severe conditions—from 
-4°F to +140°F; the Leica lenses are equal- 
ly rugged, maintaining smooth focusing 
at extreme temperatures. Anyone who 
shares the Leica philosophy will certainly 
appreciate the R6.2 for concentrating on 
the essentials of photography. 

Tanklike Canon. Although the Canon 
FIN and FD-series lenses have been dis- 
continued, this pro camera is still worth 
considering. Built like a tank, it’s part of a 


modular system with many accessories. 
Shutter control is electronic initially, but 
fully mechanical from '/% sec to 1/2000 
sec when the battery fails. The body con- 
tains only basic exposure capability, but 
can be customized with some of several 
prism finders. Any of three metering pat- 
terns can be obtained by inserting an 
optional viewing screen containing the 
requisite optical element. 

Not satisfied with match-needle meter- 
ed manual? Then add a motor drive or 
winder to gain Shutter Priority automatic, 
or AE Finder EN for Aperture Priority AE. 
The film advance devices also replace the 
tiny button cells, powering all functions for 
hours even in winter, with alkaline or NiCd 
AAs. Flash capability is determined by the 
choice of Speedlites, from fully manual to 
(non-TTL) semiautomatic. 

The hefty FIN may not be the prettiest 
camera Canon ever produced, but it’s a gen- 
uine workhorse which was a favorite of pro- 
fessionals for decades. Designed to with- 
stand severe conditions or pro caliber abuse, 
it is well sealed to be weatherproof and is 
extremely rugged with its all metal jacket. 

Entry Level Minolta. Want a low cost 
alternative to the computerized Maxxum 
cameras? Then check out Minolta’s X- 
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370NS particularly if you already own 
some of the many MD (or earlier MC) 
manual focus lenses. This camera in- 
cludes metered manual, of course, but 
there’s Aperture Priority automatic as 
well. The hot shoe will accept a broad vari- 
ety of flash units, from fully manual to 
non-TTL Autoflash with external sensor. 

Luxury Pentax. For an exceptionally 
engineered high-prestige model packed 
with capabilities for serious photography, 
consider the Pentax LX. There’s a semiau- 
tomatic mode and TTL flash control, but 
the shutter is mechanical and capable of 
exposures as long as two minutes. 
(Without batteries, all speeds from '/75 sec 
and up will operate.) Part of a modular 
system with dozens of accessories, the LX 
is a professional camera with heavy-duty 
construction. It is extremely well sealed 
against moisture and dust making this 
camera a great companion for adventure 
travel photography. 

The Spartan K1000 was a favorite of 
students for years thanks to the low price 
and rugged metal construction. This fully 
manual camera features few niceties but 
its mechanical shutter will operate with- 
out a battery. It’s one of the few in its price 
range with a PC cord receptor for manu- 
al off-camera flash. Both Pentax cameras 
will accept any of the vast array of over 40 
respected Pentax lenses in manual focus 
K-mount or the AF line for maximum 
versatility. 

Bargain Priced Contenders. Three 
affordable models—fully manual and 
mechanical—are also suitable for the 
budget-minded. Ricoh offers two: the 
KR-5 Super II or the KR-5 III. The latter, 
with a more rugged die cast aluminum 
body is similar but offers a few extra 
features. Yashica responds with the “no 
frills’ FX-3 Super 2000. In a pinch, all 
three will work without batteries at all 
shutter speeds, losing only the exposure 
metering capability. Vivitar currently lists 
one all-manual camera, the V3000S (or 
V3000SE) with an electronic shutter said 
to be more accurate than the mechanical 
type in previous models. 

As indicated in the chart, the specs for 
all of the models mentioned are similar as 
these are manual-only cameras, with 
non-TTL flash. Slip an Autoflash unit 
with sensor eye into the hot shoe howev- 
er, and you will get some auto-assist. 
More importantly, note the high 1/125 sec 
flash synch: it’s useful for outdoor flash 
especially with moving subjects. 

A primary appeal of the Vivitar and 
Ricoh models mentioned is the popular 


K-type bayonet mount which will accept 
a multitude of lenses from various manu- 
facturers. But the Yashica FX-3 Super 
2000 will appeal to those who already 
own some of the many Contax/Yashica 
mount lenses. 

From Russia With Love. As an alter- 
native to all of the familiar brands, 
Kiev/USA imports cameras from 
Russia and the Ukraine, including 
some 35mm models. Because they are 
not available everywhere, these are not 
included in our chart. However, Bob 
Shell indicates that the metal-bodied 
Kiev 19 (with Nikon AI mount) is an 
“old-fashioned” camera with metal 
bladed focal plane shutter. It’s “solidly 
made” with accurate TTL exposure 


~ Super II 
- Vivitar 
V3000S/SE 


Yashica FX-3 
Super 2000 


Nikon FM2N N/A CW 


Nikon F3 HP 
AE Lock; Exp. 
Compensation 


Aperture Priority; CW 


metering (manual) and a “nice and 
bright” viewfinder image plus depth of 
field preview control and hot shoe for 
non-TTL flash. 

The polycarbonate Zenit 122K allows 
for longer exposure times and has a self- 
timer; apparently, flash synch is at '/30 sec 
only. The Zenit is equipped with a 
(M42x1) screw mount intended for the 
58mm f/2 lens. Other lenses can be used 
but some exposure compensation may 
be required. I would consider this a “col- 
lectible user” with the 50th Anniversary 
“Platinum” limited edition model sur- 
prisingly inexpensive. (See the Kiev/USA 
ads in Shutterbug or contact Kiev/USA at 
(203) 531-0900 or on the web at 
http://members.aol.kievusa) 


non-TTL; to 
1/125s; KR-5III: PC 


E: 1 to 1/2000s non-TTL; to 


1/125s; PC 
M: 1 to 1/2000s 


M: 1 to 1/4000s__—non-TTL; to 


1/250s; PC 


E: 8 to 1/2000s 
M: at 1/80s 


non-TTL; to 1/125s 


TTL; to 1/80s; PC 


KR-SIl: Yes 
KR-5 Super II: No 


No 


No 


Sess 
KR-5ill: m.e. 


Si 
m.e.; s.t.; 


m.e.; d.¢.; 
rm.p. 


CW denotes center weighted; M: mechanical shutter; E: electronic shutter; PC: socket for PC cord; d.c.: diopter correction eye-piece; m.e.: 
multiple exposure ability; r.m.p.: reflex mirror pre-lock; s.t.: self-timer. 
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PRODUCTGD 


he SteadyBag is a 

multi-function bean 
or sand bag to support 
cameras, tripods and 
light stands. Features 
include a single compart- 
ment with a zippered 
opening. Centered on the 
bag is a webbing hand- 
grab loop with a quick- 
release buckle. Separate 
shoulder strap (provid- 


ed) snaps into this webbing. SteadyBag can be used in three 
modes: Flat to support a camera and lens on the ground or on 
top of a vehicle; Saddlebag style, by using the two cinch straps for 
the folded in half position; Ballast, to stabilize a tripod with long 
lenses or in windy conditions. Call or write for a free full line 
brochure. kinésis Products, 5875 Simms St., Arvada, CO 80004; 


(303) 425-1314, fax (303) 425-3530. 


|_Lens Test Resotution Chart 


ature photographer Charles Sleicher 

has developed a lens test chart that 
photographers will find useful for test- 
ing the sharpness of lenses, the focus 
accuracy of cameras, the causes of 
image softness, and the skill of the pho- 
tographer when hand holding a camera. 
The chart measures 24x36” and strategi- 
cally located on it are 84 targets in four 
colors. It is photographed full-frame 
with a lens of any focal length, and the 
developed film is examined with a lens 
or microscope to give a quantitative 
measure of the resolving power of the 
camera system and the user’s technique. 
For more information contact Charles 
Sleicher, 5002 Harold Place NE, Seattle, 
WA 98105; (206) 525-7572, fax (206) 
527-9170 chass@aa.net 


__Oni/Observing System” by Virgo 


he MINI/mount by Virgo features 

a cradle within a cradle design that 
attaches directly to a tripod with the 
tripod collar adapter or to a car win- ® 
dow with the car window adapter and 
gives the user hands-free viewing. An 
extremely lightweight, but strong, 
assembly, is ideal for birders and other 
observers on the go. Works well with 
binoculars or cameras. By securing 
the padded binocular platform with 
its unique harness to the cradle, liter- 
ally any type of binoculars or camera 
can be held on the cradle. A camera adapter is used to attach 
cameras to the cradle. The MINI/mount is also used as the 
binocular or camera holding accessory on the OMNI/mount 
by Virgo. For more information, contact Virgo Astronomics, 
608 Falconbridge Dr., Suite 46, Joppa, MD 21085; (410)679- 
2376, fax (410) 679-2376. 


he Aftermarket Division of Webasto Sunroofs, 
Inc., has introduced a new product perfect for 
the professional photographer; the Big Sky sunroof. 
With a maximum 25x25” opening, the all-weather 
classical fold back top features single touch open 


electrical drive system that can be locked into any position, a functional wind deflector, and 
an illuminated switch. Designed for the medium to large roof surfaces of sport utility vehi- 
cles, passenger cars, and some compacts; the Big Sky offers photographers and videogra- 
phers easy access to higher angles while in the safety of the vehicle. The Big Sky is construct- 
ed of a rugged PVC fabric top and aluminum cross struts. The unit includes attractive inte- 
rior trim and offers an optional interior light. For more information, contact Webasto Sun- 
roofs Inc., 6050 19 Mile Rd., Sterling Heights, MI 48314; (800) 837-8498, (810) 997-5700. 


5 irdCam is a weather-resistant color video camera for 
outdoor photography. It’s an all-weather, heavy-duty 
video camera for the careful up close study of wild animals 
and birds. It was designed to readily mount on a deer feed- 
er, game trail or bird feeder. It connects to a VCR or TV. 

; You can see what the camera sees by hitting the Video but- 
ton on the TV remote control. The focus ranges from 3” to infinity so that objects both near 
and far can be crisp and clear. The 45° field of vision provides a living, panoramic color view 
of the scene. For more information, contact Video Research, 2010 E Hennepin Ave., Min- 
neapolis, MN 55413; (612) 378-2577, fax (612) 378-1937, or visit the web site at www.sport- 
cam.com 
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Need Only One 


“The Professional’s Source isk - Your pres Needs” 
TOLL FREE INFO 
800-947-9960 212 444- 6660 212 239- 7770 
On the Web: http://www.bhphotovideo.com 


: : New Address: 420 9th Ave. (Bet. 33 & 34 Sts.), New York, N.Y. 10001 
PHOTO - VIDEO - PRO AUDIO — We Ship Worldwide — 
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Nikon Introduces The Improved Zoom Binocular 


ikon’s 7-15x35 Scoutmaster III zoom has an 

updated look with a new, more compact and 
ergonomic body style. The appearance of this new 
central focus zoom binocular is patterned closely 
after Nikon’s Action V Series, introduced in 1996. 
The new Scoutmaster III weighs 27 oz, is 5.5” high 
and 6.7” wide. The Scoutmaster III has a generous 
12.4mm of eye relief at 15x and at 7x, has a field of 
view of 288’ at 1000 yards, and a close focus distance 
of 26.4. Featuring a 7-15 power zoom range, mullti- 
coated lenses, and BaK4 high resolution prisms, it provides tremendous viewing per- 
formance at an affordable price. For more information, contact Nikon Sport Optics, 
1300 Walt Whitman Rd., Melville, NY 11747-3064; (800) 247-3464 or (516) 547-4200. 


New Wein Pro-Sync LX™ Remote Flash Control System 


he Saunders Group has introduced Wein Products’ Pro-Sync™, the latest addition 

to its line of cordless infrared remote control systems. It’s a transmitter/receiver 
combination that fires remote flash units, cordlessly, from up to 600° away. The patent- 
ed Pro-Sync system uses infrared pulse signals, discretely coded to prevent interference, 
so remote flash units fitted with Pro-Sync receivers will only fire when triggered by the 
Pro-Sync transmitter. Pro-Sync LX replaces the original 2-channel Pro-Sync system. 
The new model features two private channels, advanced circuitry, heavy-duty rocker 
switches and other updated components, an all new look, and an attractive new price. 
For more information, contact The Saunders Group, 21 Jet View Dr., Rochester, NY 
14624; (800) 394-3686, or e-mail saunders7@aol.com 


ATecNec 


TecNec Introduces The Humzinger 


T ecNec has developed an entirely new technology HUMZINGER 
to deal with the annoying 60 cycle hum from 

video signals. The Humzinger uses active, high 

speed, solid state multi-stage differential amplifiers coupled to an exclusive process- 
ing circuit, which removes any residual hum/noise. It employs an equalizer/driver 
module which guarantees no signal losses in either luminance or chrominance, and 
is equipped with a cable driver, which can push video signals up to an additional 100° 
These features allow the Humzinger to eliminate hum caused by AC ground differ- 
ential and induced signal hum. Built in a high impact ABS plastic enclosure, TecNec 
has developed the final and truly serious solution to this age-old problem. For more 
information, contact TecNec, a Division of Tower Products, Inc., 4 High St., Box 397, 
Saugerties, NY 12477; (914)246-0428, fax (914) 246-0626. 


SeaLife Close-Up Lens 


he new SeaLife macro 3x close-up lens and underwater filter helps photographers 

bring more colorful photos back to dry land. The close up lens fits all SeaLife Reef- 
Master cameras and is extremely easy to use. The lens weighs only 2 oz and slips onto 
the camera for close-up photos within 2-4’ underwater and 10” on land. For distances 
over 4’ simply slip the lens off, even when underwater. Its multi-coated lens enhances 
red and yellow color and reduces extraneous blue color providing exceptional clarity. 
The lens coating also reduces the brightness of the ReefMaster cameras’ built-in flash 
for close distances and improves pictures in low visibility water without the use of an 
additional flash. The lens is interchangeable with different macro lenses and features 
37mm threading. It also includes a safety lanyard with quick release strap hooks to 
prevent losing it. For more information, contact Pioneer Research, 97 Foster Rd., Suite 
5, Moorestown, NJ 08057; (800) 257-7742, (609) 866-9191, fax (609) 866-8615. Or 
visit their web site at www.pioneer-research.com 


ur “Cool” Black leather vests 
are fashionably hot! Show up 
at the trendiest of events war- 
ing one of these and you'll fit right 
in. They are well tailored, fully lined 
¥ ; Medium ....(ZZVcM) . 
and have double stitching through- Large vse... ANG : 
out. X-Large .....( BEVERLY scvsenas 129.95 
There are over a dozen pockets with 
room for lot of gear. Not just for fash- 
ionable events, they are great in the 
field too. 


. . X-Large ZVSXL) ceeeeeee 159.95 
¢ Available in Cowhide or more XX-Large ...(ZZVSXXL) ....-. 189.95 
Supple Sheep Leather XXX-Large .(ZZVSXXXL) ..... 189.95 


For bouncing fill- 
in light with 
oe | ae 3 
Silver Eto: Focusing amie ~ 

i Rail Set focusing is desired 
Brits on lenses * A must for macro 
up to 77mm Metal parts. photography 

dia. collapses Moves in 4 


to 4” and is 12” directions ’ 
when open Fine focusing knob for $139" 
(LTMF) precision accuracy. Engraved scale (MES--) 


Macro-Flecta 
Reflector 


~ 


Film Stor Box 


Holds 6 rolls of 35mm 
or 4 rolls of 120mm 

film Contour shape 
fits easily in pocket. 


Includes film 20 Foot Air Release 


1.D. labels 

Bright yellow. Vibration-Free, Bulb Air- 
4x3 x1. Release. - for those real 
(ZZFSB) ~~ long-distance cable release 


requirements (ZZCRA) 


$@s5o 


Mm, Folds-down to 1/3 


Round, Portable Reflectors ! 
size for easy 


Color 20” 38” storage. 
White 14.95 29.95 Can be hand- 
Silver 19.95 29.95 held or mount- 
Gold 21.95 29.95 ed on a light 
Silver/White 27.95 42.95 EY 
; racket. Steel 
Gold/White 26.95 36.95 agers 
Gold/Silver 32.95 47.95 shape, scuffing 
Light Stand Bracket 17.95 24.95 resistant (LTPR--) 


ORDER TOLL FREE « USA / CANADA ©1997 


800-535-5009 , 


ORDERS & INFORMATION 


212-741-0052 9A 


FAX # 212-463-7223 


E-Mail adorama@aol.com 42 West 18th Street * New York, NY 10011 


At Adorama, selecting the 
right film is easy. When you 
order professional film it 
comes with Adorama’s chill 
55° quality film control — 

— at no extra cost. 


Kodak | 


| PIRO Products Network 


Archival 


e carry a full line of 

Archival Pages for 
slides, negatives and pho- 
tos in all sizes. Archival 
Storage Boxes for safe stor- 
age of your photographs, 
slides or negatives. 
Please send for price list. 


PRO OPTIC 
FILTERS 


Stretch Your Imagination With The 


PRO-OPTIC Filter System 


a > oft 
et 4 


MULTIPLE IMAGE 


Available in 3, 5 or 7 images 


Over 100 filters to choose from, 
Enhance your landscape and nature 
photos with Pro Optic Filters 


MAIL ORDER HOURS 
MON-THURS. 9 TILL 9:30 PM EST 
FRI. 9-1:30 © SUNDAY 9:30-6 
STORE HOURS: MON.-THRS. 9-7pm 
FRI TO 1:30 * SUN 9:30-5:45 
STORE: 212-675-6789 

= inc. | CUSTOMER RELATIONS & 


800-815-0702 


212-741-046: 
Mon-Thur. 9:00-4:30, Sun. 11-2 EST 


Now you can 
stop changing 
lenses and start taking more pictures 
with Tokina’s revolutionary AF353, the 


world’s smallest 35-300mm zoom lens. 


The AF353 is the ultimate in con- 
venience, quality and versatility. Its 
impressive 35-300mm focal range 
does the work of three typical zoom 
lenses and the ultra compact 3.9” 
length makes it small enough to com- 
fortably keep on your camera all the 
time. Operation is easy with separate 


ea, 


zoom and focus rings, 
each with a unique tex- 
tured rubber grip. 
You won't have 
to sacrifice quality 
either. Construction 
utilizes Tokina’s SD glass (Super Low 
Dispersion) along with special multi- 
coating on many of the 17 optical ele- 
ments allowing for razor sharp detail 
and rich consistent colors. All metal 
lens barrels and mount provide smooth 
operation and long lasting durability. 


The AF353 is compatible with most pop- 


ular Auto-focus 35mm SLR cameras. 


Tokina 


\ AF353 35-300mm 
F/4.5-6.7 SD C/M/N(D) 
Warranted for 2 years’ 


Spend Less Time Gha. NnogiIngsvenses 
TESST TLL OILED, PTO T OT, LOTT TRL TTT 


To extend perfor- 
mance there is an 
optional close-up 
lens allowing ratios 
down to 1:3.5 at 
300mm. Also an 
optional lens hood 
reduces flare at all focal lengths. 

No more wasting time changing 
lenses and missing shots. With the 
AF353 you have the freedom to fire at 
will. Zoom-Click... Zoom-Click... 

For dealer information and friendly 
customer service, call: 


800-421-1141 


www.thkphoto.com 


1512 Kona Drive, Rancho Dominguez, CA 90220, 310-537-9380, Toll Free 1-800-421-1141 TH K PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. 


*2 Year USA Warranty only applies to Tokina AF lenses distributed by THK USA. 


Be sure to insist on genuine Tokina USA Products. 


DISTRIBUTOR OF TOKINA, 


HOYA AND KENKO 


Canadian Distributor: M/S Nadel Enterprises, Inc. 80 Galaxy Blvd, Unit #13, Toronto Ontario M9W 4Y8. (416) 798-2622 
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